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ACT V. 


SceNE I.—An Apartment in the Convent of Santa Clara, 
Coimbra. The Kina in council with Goncatves, Cort 
and PacHEco. 

GONCALVES. 

Our lodgement is complete : our men at arms 

Are planted all around: and scouts, beyond, 

Are charg’d to bar new comers: are they not ? 

At hand, within, your body-guard and friends 

Permit no exit, and o’erawe control. 

Our spies have laid the Spaniard by the heels. 

Nor desperado, nor intruder, here 

Can penetrate ; and though the jade should call 

In shrieks upon her paramour, your heir, 

He is afar—so, now, behoves to act! 

No halting, now, when heav’n hath smooth’d the way, 

And plac’d the sacrifice within your grasp ! 

Her Majesty and Braga’s meddling Priest 

(We had your royal leave) are leagues remov’d, 

Misled to seek their Sovereign they’d controul, 

Where, since he sojourns here, he'll not be found. 

We strike, to put away from our dear land 

Thy Pedro’s bane—the mischief which would, else, 

Climb to dispute succession. 

KING. 
We have heard. 

This is not new; the novelty I shun— 

Were ye not moles—is patent as the day ; 

We are within a sanctuary, 

GONCALVES. 

Whereat 
Nothing unclean should harbour: yet, our scheme 
Rais’d no such scruples, yester-eve ? | 

COELHO. 
The King 
Himself ’s a sanctuary. 
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GONGALVES. 
And, at Ais shrine, 
His people’s fate craves refuge. 
KING. 

Had ye brains, 
Were ye the men to serve me as ye ought, 
And, by right means, to extricate the realm, 
We might be safe, and ours, a hundred ways, 
And, yet, might spare her blood. 


GONCALVES. 

My liege! my liege ! 
Oh, dread the fiend, the canting, glozing, fiend, 
Who ’d whisper, in your yielding nature’s ear, 
‘¢ Spare, spare her blood”—Yes, spare her—to revolve, 
Her life was in debate; in Pedro’s thoughts, 
Thy son’s, to pour fresh poison ; and to urge 
(Ambition, then, hell-mated with Revenge) 
New disobedience, hardihood, and crime ; 
Till doating Pedro shall displace his heir, 
And “spare her,” and her bastards—for the throne ! 
Retreat’s impossible, since we are launch’d ; 
Our presence blabs our purpose. 


COELHO. 
Past dispute ! 
KING. 
Ye’d have me in a trap! 
GONGALVES. 
Our Ruler owns 
He came of his accord ? 
KING. 
We will not strike 
Here, in this holy house. 
GONGALVES. 
Altho’ the blow 
Is purpos’d holily ? 
; COELHO. 
The holier place 
Stamps the deed holier. 
PACHECO. 
Is it so? 


GONGALVES. 
‘Do’st doubt ? 


PACHECO. 
I? No! Our Lord approves Gongalves’ view ! 
And reason seems to urge it. 
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KING. 
Ye conspire! [PacneEco ts abashed. 


GONCALVES. 
To save thy heir from ruin; to preserve [rapidly] 
The Lusian diadem from stain; to keep 

Succession lawful; civil war afar 

From Prince and people ; by some drops of blood, 
To obviate a deluge; to redeem 

An erring son to duty; and his son, 

(The first-born to the throne, when thou and Pedro, 
After long glorious lives, are laid in rest) 

To hold secure from bastards of the line, 

Without this sacrifice, preferr’d to him ! 


(4 Deputation of Nuns enter.| 


NUN. 
Our sister, our superior of this house, 
By us, presents her homage, which the King 
Left her no chance to tender, as he cross’d 
Her threshold—choosing, when he hurried through, 
So unexpectedly, and so begirt, 
To pass unusher’d—but her duty’s call, 
Her pledge to heaven, and her respect for him, 
Bid her demand an audience, 


GONGALVES. 


Of the King? [ fiercely interrupting. 


NUN. 
Ay, of the King; our King, Sir, as thine own! 


KING. 
Another time! 
NUN. 
No other time-than now! 
We press as we are bidden. 


GONCALVES. 
Ye are bold. 


: COELHO. 
No other time than now ? 
PACHECO. 
Our hope is wrath. 


KING. 
Dismiss them. Warn them, we will not be known. 


GONCALVES. 


Our Lord will not be known. 
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NUN. 
The King is, here, 

A visitor; the house belongs to God. 

GONCALVES. 
The King is God’s viceregent. Get ye hence, 
Each to her cell, or men who hold ye cheap, 
And solely wield their swords as they are bid, 
Shall turn the keys upon ye: warn your Dame, 
The King will not be known; and bid her keep, 
(As she would have no treasons to her charge) 
Her closet, till himself and we go forth. 


NUN. 
The King doth warn our Dame; and she, by us, 
Doth warn the King; demanding to be heard : 
Duty with her is paramouut—She’ll come! 
[The Nuns depart. 
GONCALVES. 
Another cause for promptitude. [ Pointing after them. 
O King, 
My Master, who hast made me what I Ee 
What other motive can thy servant have 
Than thy own safety ? 
KING. 
Safety ? 


GONCALVES. 
Nothing less! 

For, should this she, whose offspring draw so near 
Fernando, thy sole grandson, as to be 
Of his own mettle by the father’s side, 
Should she, alas, the Sorceress who beguiles, 
And doth forbid this son to wed again, 
As thou art pledg’d he shall—the State, in thee— 
Should she—as sure she doth—affect the crown, 


KING. 


Thou know’st she doth ? 


GONGALVES. 

By instinct ; I may add, 
By observation, and some strange events 
That scar’d, and scare me, still. 


PACHECO, 
Some omens? speak, 
We have great faith in,omens. 


KING, 


Name them not! 
And yet—but, no—thou shalt not. 
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COELHO. 
Wouldst thou, Sire, 
Be re-assured, 
KING, 
Ye’d say that, we should hear, 
Whether we would, or no ? 
PACHECO. 
Long live the King! 
His will is ours. 
GONGALVES. 
The tokens are suppress’d 


KING. 
And, yet, my conscience craves them. 


GONCALVES. 
Woulds’t thou act, 
(And, as I live, the stress for action’s come) 
They might keep peace betwixt thy need and thee, 
A peace that ’s not to spurn! 


PACHECO. 
The King will hear ? 
COELHO. 
Rather, will act! 
GONCALVES. 
As soon as he hath heard. 


Have I thy leave to utter? [Zo the King.] I was call’d, 


*Tis since we are in Coimbra, to the bed 
Whereon a ruin’d gentleman was laid, 
And he was near to pass: his long career, 
His many failings, errors, and his sins, 
And they were sins of weight, distress’d him not, 
Beyond his hope of pardon,—save « one crime, 
Tho’ unaccomplhish’d, © ; 

KING. 


Ha ? 


GONCALVES. 
3 Which he was hir’d 
To perpetrate, 
KING. 
For Jesu’s sake, go on ! 


GONCALVES. 
But, at the threshold of his dread attempt, 
- He fail’d thro’ accident, and, bearing fate 
Unto another, 
KING. 
Whom ? 
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GONGALVES. 
Himself was found 
Sore mangled, to be carried to his bed, 

And, ere he died, to send for me. 


KING. 








Thee? thee ? 


GONGALVES. 
I trac’d, despite his faintings and his fears, 
Coherence ’midst their incoherences ; 

One hideous revelation glar’d thro’ all,— 
There were—Conspirators !—and he was hir’d 
By those whon, first, he screen’d, but 


PACHECO. 










































Who are these ? 
[laneEz enters, rapidly, with her children Diniz and Beatriz. | 


IGNEZ. 
There, there he sits, your royal Grandsire, babes ! 
Our Pedro’s father ye ne’er saw before. 
Look on him, till he note upon your brows 
The stamp of Pedro and his own true line. 
Thou would’st not hear, O King, my advocate, 
God’s servant, and, in this his house, thy Host : 
Therefore, of mine own right, as Pedro’s wife, 
(Tis time to disabuse thee, and proclaim— 

GoNGALVEs offers to interrup!. 

Forbid that traitor’s tongue—that such I am) 
As Pedro’s wife, I stand before his sire, 
And do demand, while Pedro is away, 
For these dear pledges of his boundless love, 
And ene beside, who’s sick, and left behind, 
Protection of their father’s father—thte ! 


GONCALVES. 
Believe her not, my Sov’reign !—Had thy son 
So fearfully transgress’d, 
IGNEZ. 
Transgress'd ? 


COELHO. | 
| Rebell’d! 
‘ | GONCALVES. 

Worse than transgress’d, So parricidally 

Destroy’d thy lifelong purpose, as to wed 

Yon woman, 

IGNEZ. 

Woman ? 
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COELHO. 
Ay! 


What, ruffian, thou ? 


KING. 
Peace ! [Zo all. 
IGNEZ. 
I will have no peace! 
KING. 


Thou would’st be heard ? 


GONCALVES. 
Not He !—Had Pedro so embroil’d the State, 
He would have boasted his offence, betimes, 
He who lacks not the wilfulness, and lives 
To grieve his parents, and to thwart their laws. 


IGNEZ. 
O Sire! thy son, for very love’s excess, 
Did wrong (we suffer for it) to conceal 
That which he should have blazon’d to the world, 
If only to protect his lawful wife, 
From slander, in his absence, and attempts, 
First to seduce, 

KING. 

Thou’rt sane? 


IGNEZ. 
And, next, to kill! 


KING. . 

Saidst, to seduce ? | 
GONCALVES, 

The King’s in council here. 


IGNEZ, 
No place for Kings in council—as no place 
For hoary traitors to attempt the wife 
Of the King’s heir. 


GONCALVES. 
She raves. | 
COELHO. | 
The trick is stale. | 
PACHECO. 
The children weep. [ds somewhat moved. 
GONGALVES. 


The bastards ! 
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IGNEZ. 
He on high 
Smite thee with leprosy, thou fiend! not man, 
Who would disparage such poor lambs as these, 
(Oh, kiss me, cling to me, my Pedro’s babes, 
I can no more).  [sobs.] 
GONCALVES. 
Dismiss her, Sire. 


IGNEZ. 
Nay, nay, [rapidly 

We will not leave—the great All-seer knows, 
Who hears me to the world again proclaim, 
(And, may I speak my last, fT speak false) 
I am the Infante’s wife—thy heir’s—thy son’s— 
And there sits he who, foil’d of his desires 
To stamp me an adultress, for revenge, 
Would kill me and my babes, my precious babes, 
And set thy son in arms against thee, 











GONCALVES. 
Cease! 
KING. 
I must hear more. 
IGNEZ. 
Our Pedro is like thee, 
Woe will betide who harm us. 


GONCALVES, 
She doth threat; 
O King, dismiss them. 
IGNEZ. 

Father, King, in one! 
Dismiss thy false advisers. Here I stand, 
A weak, lone, woman ’gainst a band of men ; 
A mother trembling for her sweet babes’ lives; 
A wife without her husband; one that ’s wrong’d, 
Before a dread tribunal where she sees 
Her plum’d wrong-doer plac’d beside her Judge. 
I plead at disadvantage such as ne’er . 
O’erwhelm’d a helpless female. 


KING. 7 
You plead home. 
IGNEZ. | 
I plead not for myself, but these, and him 
hose love is adoration—whose despair 
(Let it not loose to rend ye; Thoughtless Men !) 
[ To the three Counsellors 
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Were Frenzy drunk with blood—lI fear not death, 
But I do fear, for these, the orphans’ doom, 
And madness past redemption, for their sire. 
Dismiss thy false advisers— _ [ pauses] 

for a space, 
Some paltry seconds? 

GONCALVES. 
Let the King beware. 

IGNEZ. 
The King is not afraid: the King is fam’d 
A: brave man, as the Moorish widows mourn. 
Most formidable, doubtless, I appear,— 
A mother with her babes; a timid wife ; 
A daughter, suppliant at her father’s knees : 
Ye are afraid: your ruler scorns to fear. 


“KING. 
‘Tis reasonable. 
IGNEZ. 
Pity, in his breast, 
Shows valour merciful. Look up, my gems, 
Your grandsire yields us privacy. 
KING. 
Ye hear ? [to Counsellors. 
GONCALVES. 
So, she commands us! [aside] 
PACHECO. 
How could he refuse ? 


GONCALVES. 
We must refuse—in action! 


PACHECO. 
If we can. 


GONCALVES, 
Beware the sorceress—beware, beware ! [to the King. 
She raves, or schemes—you’ll need Goncalves soon. 


[GoncALvEs, CoELHO, and PacuEco, go out slowly ; 
the two first furiously scowling and whispering to- 
gether.—IGNEz draws nearer to the ina. 


IGNEZ. 
I knew my King a man! unmanly those 
Who would excite him ’gainst our harmless lives. 
Oh! let me weep for thankfulness, my babes, 
That your good grandsire hath dismiss’d our foes, 
And grants his hapless kin his unwatch’d ear. 
Down on your little knees, and pray that Sire, 
Who is the Sire of all, he spare his life, 
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(Your father’s father’s whom we kneel to claim) 
Unto a ripe and glory-crown’d old age. 

Make his white hairs, when they shall snow his brow, 
A rev’rence, and a balm ; and this kind deed 
To us, so weak for want of Pedro near, 

Be canoniz’d on earth, and writt’n above, 
First of such deeds, on yon recording spheres. 


KING. 
If thou be wife to Pedro, he hath us’d 
Both thee and us most ill, to hide the truth. 


IGNEZ. 
If? Ihave sworn; thou dost not doubt mine oath ? 


KING. 
Then, dost thou doubt thy husband us’d us ill ? 


IGNEZ. 
He us’d me ill, my pride of all the earth 
In whom I live? 
KING. 
Ourself, at least, may chide ? 
IGNEZ. 
If he hath err’d, as we have cause to rue, 
My suff’ring is not blinded, by its pangs, 
To blame this sad concealment, nor perceive 
It sprung of perfect love; and, I can vouch, 
Of filial fear to give his parents pain 
Where need was not immediate, 
KING. 
*Tis averr’d, 
Thy love for Pedro would affect the Crown, 
And thrust aside succession. 


IGNEZ. 
Who is he 
The king of lies hath enter’d, to destroy 
Thy peace and ours ?—Gongalves! whom I charg’d, 
And charge again, with treason to the throne, 
In plotting to seduce, and, now, to crush 
The Heir-Apparent’s wife—a simple thing, 
So happy in her Pedro; unto whom 
He is the world, and all for which she'd live ; 
Could she persuade him to renounce his claim, 
And lift his young Fernando next to thee, 
She would rain tears of ecstasy, and fly 
With her soul’s idol, and her being’s stay, 
To blessed privacy, which none should dno, 
And none, till death, invade. 
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KING. 
Thou speak’st me fair. 
IGNEZ. 

Thou know’st not how we love thee; I, as stirr’d, 

Of instinct, to regard my husband’s Sire, 

The author of his being who is mine: 

And he, thy Son (altho’ unduteous, once, 

To mark some fascination in poor me, 

Unworthy as I was, and, so, to wed) 

Yet, in each best respect, as mov’d, and bound, 

To hold thee dear; to have thee in his thoughts ; 

To pray, while we repeat him, for thy life ; 

To fear to anger thee, and cause thee pain, 

As this concealment testifies, 


KING. 

Such fears [ Interrupting. 
Should work prevention; they limp forth too late, 
When the wound rankles, to assist its cure. 


IGNEZ. 
Did he not name our firstborn after thee ? 
And, when our cherub died,—I thought the wound 
More heal’d, more heal’d, but nature will have way,— 
Did not the strong man, for his anguish, howl, 
And call the sweet corpse, which he hugg’d for grief, 
His Father’s miniature ? thine; thine; while I 
Was firmer to console him, since my pangs, 
Divided ’twixt my infant and its sire, 
Wanted the oneness to be so intense 
As his—that long convulsion of the heart 
Which, scarce, I calm’d, at last. 


KING. 
| Enough, enough ! 
You plead too piteously ; forbear such strains, 
They touch some dhonts that rack me past support. 


IGNEZ. 
We do not love thee ? we affect thy crown ? 
This is thy own Queen’s namesake : nearer, babes ! 
Your grandsire melts, to love ye as his own. 
Oh, for her sake, your duteous, virtuous wife, 
Kiss the poor child you never saw before, 
And, if she irk thee, ne’er shall see again. 
Diniz is jealous now, a kiss for him ! 
Look in their little eyes, and bless them both, 
And him, the tiny suff’rer laid within, 
They ne’er shall baulk Fernando of the throne. 
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KING. 
Ignez, you conquer! all shall yet be well. 


IGNEZ. 
Oh, could’st thou see how like to God they grow 
Who help the helpless—smile, my charmers, smile ! 
Thou would’st believe me when I look my thanks, 
And have not words to pour them. Once again, 
Give all thy benediction.. Oh, my King, 
My Father, let me kiss thy gen’rous hand ; 
Nor, since thou, now, wilt shield us, take more heed 
Of those who have assail’d us, and belied, 
Than to ensure— Best fountain of our strength !— 
They serve thyself with loyalty—if so, 
Forget their wrongs to us, and let them thrive. 


KING. 
All shall be well. 
IGNEZ. 
We'll send for Pedro home. 


[Kine caresses children, and leads the way forth. 


ScENE II.—The Servinc MAN enters to an open spot outside 
the Garden-Walls of the Convent of Santa Clara. 


SERVING MAN. 
This is the fatal height from which he pitch’d, 
The slope beneath rough-hewn to break his bones. 
This outer spot is still, but what, within, 
Hath barr’d the Convent-gates, and, far and near, 
Plac’d sentinels, whose vigilance I’ve shunn’d. 
Perchance the villains who had hir’d his sword 
To murder—whom did ne’er escape his lips— 
Perchance their hiding-place is this, and power 
Musters, in wrath, to seize them, and arraign. 
The buzz of men, though they are hid from view, 
Steals o’er the garden-walls; the hurrying lights 
Flash by the crevices: a hasty tread 
Catches the ear, by fits: there’s something ripe 
Or to detect, or punish, woe’s the task, 
In yon mysterious hold. | [Pawses.] | Myself am safe ; 
[An armed WatcHER appears in the distance. He 

steals towards the SeRvine Man, and, halting under 

covert of a tree, listens. / 
I shar’d not his intention; to this hour, 
I have not fathom’d it; and only glean’d 
It was most criminal, not innocent, 6) «3°. 
As he, at first, maintain’d, and I suppos’d. 
When, in the train, collected in such haste, 
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Which tended on Goncalves to this town, 
I found Giraldo in his small command 
To keep our troop together, and forbid 
The lag-behind and curious to commune ; 
I thought of our first meeting overnight,— 
He starv’d of cold and hunger, ’midst the din 
Of Palace-revelry—lI little thought 
Of murder brooding in his needy brain, 
Or death so soon to him; and least, indeed, 
That Z should tend his bed, and, with the priest, 
See him—we two alone—plac’d low in earth. [ pauses. 
A hurried burial, some, behind the screen, 
Prescrib’d and paid for—scantily, 1 judge, 
Or the sour priest had furnish’d better state, 
Followers and fun’ral show ; this corpse had none. 
I would have forfeited a week’s full pay, 
Could I have left the bier, and scann’d his face 
Who shot across us, smother’d in his cloak, 
And started in such terror as we pass’d. 
Just as we turn’d the corner, I look’d back, 
Yon portals were his refuge, I could swear. 
How dismal in the twilight they appear. 
I’d rather lurk, without, than feast,-within. 
Was it not strange, a man so slightly held, 
So petty in his temporary post, 
As this now-dead Giraldo, whom no kin, 
Nor old acquaintance, follow’d to the tomb, 
When he lay ill, that he should so presume 
To post me to Goncalves? stranger still, 
Goncalves did not storm, as he is prone, 
But sent large aid instead? If those who serve 
For his chance-escort, when Goncalves needs, 
Be car’d for as they never were before, 
Better for them—In this suspicious case, 
Giraldo’s, I will hope the motive ’s pure. 
Ere he confess’d his purpose, for his plight, 
I pitied him; and, since, his shocking fate 
Still bids some pity linger, which is fain 
To curse his betters, whosoe’er they be, 
Who brib’d his desp’rate state, and urg’d him on. 
They murder'd, when they purpos’d murder—He, 
When he took hire to give their purpose birth. 
The hireling ’s doom’d—his hirers’ turn is next. 

[ Gives a last look of horror at the spot, and is about to 

depart, when the WaTCHER comes forth. 
WATCHER. 

Who’s he without the pass-word ? 


© . 
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SERVING MAN. 
Lisbon-town. 


WATCHER. 
Good, for the morning: it is chang’d since noon, 













SERVING MAN. 






| had it of—{[stops short] 





WATCHER. 
Of whom ? 


SERVING MAN. 
I know not whom. 
















WATCHER. 
You might have sail’d ere dinner—since, you're fast, 
Unless your Know-not-whom should send some bird 
To chirp the counter-charm—not ‘‘ Lisbon-town.” | 


SERVING MAN. 








I am unarm’d. 





WATCHER. 
Or you'd resist—'twere best, 
For my own safety, you were lodg’d—come on. 
Our captains on the skirts have much to sift. 
*Twas ugly luck that set you to commune 
With yonder ugly spot, and I to note. 










SERVING MAN. 
Gongalves gave the password. 


WATCHER. 
"Tis not mine 
To winnow truth from lies. _Gongalves, eh ? 
I may not judge: and risk I will not run. 
So march, and claim Gongalves if you will. 


[Servine MAN goes out tn custody of the WATCHER. 























Scene III.—An Apariment of the Convent. —CorLHo and 
ACHECO @n conference. 


PACHECO. 
Much for the best; my heart hath ne’er approv’d 
The plot to shed her blood. _ 


COELHO. 
No, not ‘‘ the best ;” 
This sparing may re-act upon ourselves, 
And plunge us in disaster: have you solv’d 
What project snatch’d Gongalves from our side, 
When aera from the Presence ? 
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PACHECO. 


Who could solve ? 


COELHO. 
Himself, if he were with us. 


PACHECO. 
Would he were. 
His absence should be short. 


COELHO. 
"Tis, now, too long. 


PACHECO. 
Should he turn round, and shift the blame on us ? 


COELHO. 
If he should dare, at least, we ’re two to one. 


PACHECO. 
What of her accusation ? 
COELHO. 
Woman’s wit, * 
To spoil her foe, and earn a mightier friend. 


PACHECO. 
A falsehood ? 
COELHO. 
Fashion’d with consummate skill ; 
The feature best for ws, it taints but him. 


PACHECO. 
Therefore, should he desert us, gaining force 
To darken him, and prove we did no wrong. 


COELHO. 
The King is too impetuous to discern 


Who dup’d, and who were dup’d, if she prevail. 


PACHECO. 
Now, should he burst upon us, in his wrath, 
And rate us, ere Goncalves reappear, _ 
What were your answer ? 
COELHO. 
We may both insist,— 
And boldly look the truth which we maintain,— 
Goncalves urg’d the danger which his tongue 
Taught us was imminent ; and we believ’d ; 
And so, for very loyalty, we err’d, 
If erring. 
PACHECO. 
And ask pardon. 
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COELHO. 
Hold! the King 

Is violent; the further we succumb, 

The more he ’Il strive to humble us. 












PACHECO. 
And yet, 

Only Gongalves hath the tact, none else, 

To brave him, and to argue to his face. 

We need our champion back. 








COELHO. 
A step! astep! [They listen. 





His measur’d tread? 






PACHECO. 
And not, the King’s—We’re safe. 


[ GONGALVEs enters, wrapped in a mantle, and speaking to himself. | 







GONCALVES. 
I hate to cross a fun’ral; but to cross 
His of all others, at this crisis, his! 
It haunts me; but, to falter were to fail: 







[ Takes off mantle. 





I had not time to tell ye :—hath the King 
Broken the witch's chains to sally forth 
And pour his vehemence upon your heads ? 







‘ PACHECO. 


We have been undisturb’d; tho’ ill at ease ; 
Tormented with the fear that our defence, 
If the King broke upon us, ere yourself 
Arriv’d to be our spokesman, might not prove 
Concordant with the facts that you possess’d, 
Nor potent to sustain us, 
GONGALVES. 
Till J came! [ Sarcastically 
When will ye walk alone ? I shall not last : 
For ever; what, if ye survive me ? 













COELHO. 
Speak 
In terms to shape our conduct, not to chide: 
We may need forethought. 


ee 


uidance ! 


PACHECO. 
Be our guide. 
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GONGALVES. 
I had not time to tell ye, when this minx 

Stagger’d the King, and turn’d him from our views, 
Mocking my years with lust to gild her lies, 

I gaug’d our danger; and dar’d not delay 

To prate of it; but sallied forth, to thwart. 

I had not answer’d, when the King took breath, 
(But that I left abruptly as I did, 

And us’d each moment to the best account,) 

We were at liberty, and not immur’d, 

In dungeons, on our passage to our graves. 

I’ve seen the captains—those within these walls, 
And some about the town, whom I had plac’d, 

My creatures, for our safety— 


PACHECO. 
We ’re secure ? 
[ Goncalves looks at him but replies not. 


GONCALVES. 
It is my will we try the usual means, 
Feign to submit, and, so, contrive to rule. 
If we should fail—we shall not !—still, your “ if” 
Was nothing underrated—should we fail, 
The King will find no gaolers at his beck, 
Not for ourselves; the case shall be extreme— 
To save our lives alone—they ’re found for him! 


[ The Kine enters, agitated with rage. | 


KING. 
Still, ye conspire ? dismiss our armed men ! 
Fly from our presence, would ye be preserv’d 
From present wrath, and permanent disgrace. 
What, do ye hesitate ? I'll rouse my guards, 
And give them orders ye were loth to brook. 
Ye would have had me shed a lady’s blood 
My son hath wedded ; and her pretty babes 
Ye would have orphan’d; and upon my head, 
Their Grandsire’s, and their King’s, pull’d down the curse 
Of God and man that I espous’d your crime. 
Why speak ye not ? hath shame transfix’d ye dumb? 
Ignez is innocent, and ye condemn’d. 
Beg for your lives, or Pedro shall be found 
To sit in judgment on ye, while your King, 
Ye had so nearly snar’d, shall see ye fall, 
Without regret, as justice reaps its due. 
I am incens’d to madness—clear this house ! 
Dismiss these armed men! what want these courts 
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Of peace and pure religion with the bands alee, 
That wait on execution ? [ Walks about tn agitation. 


GoncALvEs, catching the hem of the K1na’s robe, falls 
on one knee—Cortuo and Pacueco do the same. 






GONGALVES. 
Sire, we kneel, 
Devoted subjects of a mighty King, 
Whose fame for love of truth pervades the world. 
We kneel for audience ! 
[Kine disengages himself and walks away. 
If our long career 
Of service may deserve so small a boon ? 
[ Pauses; the Kina does not reply. 
We may have err’d, but if we err’d, O King, 
Believe us it was rev’rence for yourself, 
Care for your honour, 
KING. 
What)! the threadbare tale 
Ye wrought with, till your dupe had nigh burst forth 
A murderer! this, and nought but this, your plea ? 
Grovel no longer! stand before your fate ! 
And look your injur’d master in the face ! [ They rise. 


GONGALVES. 
At least, one duty I must not forego, 
But crave you to reserve your ire for me. 
Admit these to your pardon; tho’ myself 
Fail to partake that grace ; for I, alone, 
Holding my duty lay in such resort, 
Furnish’d my Comates, each, on either hand, 
With such sad fears, and facts ;, and J, alone, 
Propos’d, in our extremity, the cure 
Which, solely from their zeal, themselves approv’d. 
Their King, at first, did likewise. He may change, 
Who reigns, a Potentate above control ; 
May not his servants, who have done no more 
Than hearken, as he did, and, then, consent ? [ Pauses. 
Restore them to your favour! Sire, on me, 
Visit the error—crime, if so you will, 
To be in error—wrong intent I spurn. 
Oh! -may your Patron-saint, and holy vows, 
Suecour you, still, when I am cast aside. 
[The King starts at the last words. 
These, these are pardon’d ? 
. KING. 
Thy sole self accus’d ? [ Fiercely. 








IGNEZ DFE CASTRO. 


GONCALVES. 
Ay, willingly, if your great idol Truth, 
Still utter condemnation, when I’m crush’d. 







[The King again starts. 


. KING, 


Thou wast the cause, and they the less to blame ; 
1 would not be unjust. 


PACHECO. 
The King is great ! 


COELHO 
His character for justice unapproach’d. 


GONCALVES. 
One last advice, in mercy to my fall, 
Permit me to bequeath you. Midst these storms 
Of foreign trouble, and internal broil, 
Seek not for other pilots: I mark none, 
Of honesty and talent so combin’d, 
To stead you at this crisis: these are tried; 
These are sufficient when myself am gone ; 
And these have had your pardon. 


KING, 


You presume, 
And mete yourself dismissal: ‘tis for me 
To fix the mode and season. 


GONCALVES. 
Powers of good! 

Grant I have been deceiv’d; that all was false, 
Unreal, visionary in my brain; 
That Ignez be, in fact, Dom Pedro’s wife, 
And, therefore, scorn’d my mission from his Sire ; 
That France may lower her tone, and be content 
To lose the Heir of Portugal, because 

is mistress calls him husband ; that this France 
Ask for no vouchers, 


KING. 
Traitor, hold your peace! 
This is too much; past bearing—past belief— 
You heap my difficulties mountain-high, 
And taunt me to o’ercome them by myself. 


GONCALVES. 


These have been tried, 
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KING. 
‘Tis thou hast been found out ! 
‘‘ These have been tried ”? spoil’d copies of thyself ! 


GONCALVES. 
O Sire, sire, sire! I hesitate, to say, at 
Or to keep silence. ‘Take my knightly sword; [Offering it. 
Dismiss me; yet, still duteous to the last, 
I would unfold the tale, but just commenc’d, 
When Ignez, who hath lodg’d her.in your breast, 
Rush’d in to check its progress: that reveal’d, 
I will retire, to wait your royal will, 
And she shall conquer if yourself condemn. 


KING. 
















What tale ? 






GONGALVES. 
The broken gentleman’s, whose lips 
Are clos’d for ever. But for my desire 
To succour him, for he had serv’d me oft, 
This tale had slept with him, and ne’er been broach’d. 
KING. 
I have o’erlook'd this tale ; go on, go on. 


GONGALVES. 
How far had I proceeded ? 









KING, 

"Twas cut short, 
By her unbidden entrance; at the point, 
There where the profligate was hir’d by some 
Who had conspir’d to murder, by his means— 
Whom ? whom ? 
















GONGALVES. 
Fernando, lost Constanca’s child, 
Kine, CoELno, aud Pacueco, all evince ‘astonishment. 
The meek Constanca-of the broken heart. 


KING. 
My Grandson, and our Pedro’s lawful heir ? 
Fernando who some’ day’ should fill our seat ? 


GONCALVES, 

So ‘twas confess’d. 
KING. | 
Whom, whom did he accuse ? 

Who had conspir’d ? “Hast left them still'at large ? 

_GONCALVES... 
His Stepdam—if. she be. thy. Pedro’s wife— 
And him, her natural brother, and, her SPY 
As we of late discover'd. 
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KING. 
He ’s secur’d ? 


GONCALVES. 
He is. 
KING. 
Were others leagu’d !—Fernando’s life 
Is precious as mine own—were others leagu’d ? 


GONCALVES. 
These two alone. Again, and o’er again, 
The penitent, in intervals of sense, 
Nam’d these, and these alone. 


KING. 
Didst ask the wretch ? 


GONCALVES. 
And cross-examined him, as I’ve the tact ; 
There were none else. 
KING. 
Fernando, then, is safe ? 
But wherefore keep me in the dark till now? 


GONGALVES. 

Three days are barely pass’d; with sleepless care, 
I took precautions like a prudent man, 

And spar’d you much anxiety the while. 

This Stepdam was already in our pow’r, 

My agents watch’d her Spaniard, and have seiz’d. 
Fernando’s tutors, and our friends at court, 
Receiv’d expresses not to quit their posts, 

With hints to whet their vigilance, 


_ KING. 
Right! right! 
Who was the broken gentleman ? 


GONGALVES. 
The same 

Who, at Tarifa, stemm’d the Moorish charge, 
But, since, had lost his substance, and become 
A gambler of the class beyond reclaim. 
Thelp’d him oft; and he was apt at need, 
And join’d my sudden escort to this town. 
The Spaniard had preceded; it is plain 
_ They had foreplotted, and met here for means, 

. And orders from this Ignez. When the King 

_ Arriv’d from Lisbon, ’twas, at once, contriv’d 
This bravo should steal back, and deal theblow. 
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KING. 
What casualty destroy’d him? 


GONGALVES. — 
As he sat 

Under the convent-walls, conceal’d and lone, 
Waiting to mount the horse the Spaniard rides, 
A portion of the time-corroded wall 
Fell on his head, and smote him to the brain. 
The fragment may be trac’d upon the spot, 
And the fresh gap above it. To be brief, 
Some stranger bore him where the miscreant lodg’d, 
And he, in dire dismay at death’s approach, 
Sent for your servant, and confess’d. 


KING. 
Give thanks, 
That Providence cut short their bad designs. 


GONCALVFS. 
We must ensure the future. 
KING. 
"Tis ensur’d, 
Fernando’s safety is achiev’d. 
GOMENEY BE 
o long 
As Pedro may be absent. 
KING. 
How “‘so long ” ? 


COELHO. 
Ignez will blind him. 
GONGALVES. 
And deny our facts. 
KING. 
This brother should disclose them, tho’ the rack 
Rend them, by piecemeal, from him. 


GONGALVES. 






Would this Eve 


Who ’d lose you this bright. world of Lusian sway, 
This sleek, insinuating, tearful dame, 

This Stepdam, be she concubine, or wife, 

(In either case abhorrent to your views) 

Would she, with doating Pedro at her side, 


Permit her brother’s tortures ? 


KING. 
| Who is he, 
Or son, or subject, that shall curb our will ? 











IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


GONGALVES. 
Pedro would dare, if Ignez prompt his rage. 
The rebel, hitherto; more rebel, then! 


KING. 
But ye would strengthen me, and set the law 
Impregnably around us, and our throne. 


GONCALVES. 
As far as in us lay. 
KING. 
Dost doubt our means? 


GONGALVES. 
Not if we ’re wise to use them. These at hand 
Suggest their own completeness: but to seize 
Her brother, and immure him, would not she, 
_ For very dread of what we should extort, 
Would she not plunge her Pedro into guilt, 
To save her own detection ? 


COELHO. 
She hath wit. 
For Pedro is her slave. 
GONCALVES. 
Her will, his law. 


KING. 
What guilt? The Syren, howsoe’er she charm, 
Could never alienate him from his heir? 


GONCALVES. 
The guilt we dread, if ere she see him more, 
Would spare his son, and—might our tongues be loos’d 
To show our honest fears—assail his sire, 
Thee, for thy very virtues, thrust aside, 
That vice may cease to quail, and Spain may win. 


COELHO. 
A parricidal guilt, which, dead to shame, 
Would seek impunity upon the throne. 


GONCALVES. 
Unless we crush its motive. 
COELHO. 
While we can. 
KING. 
Ye drive me mad. 
PACHECO. 


The King must be sustain’d. 
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COELHO. 
A King to reign—no reed to be o’erthrown ! 





GONCALVES. 
Who, now, are traitors, we, or that false pair, 
Sister and natural brother as they are ? 
And, may I warn my King as I believe, 
The first most fell; a traitress and no wife. 


KING. 








She cannot be so bad. 





GONCALVES. 
Because her tongue 
Is subtle, and her tears, as woman’s can, 


Roll at her will. 






KING. 
Her babes are free from guilt. 


GONCALVES. 
But, hourly, are incentives to their dam, 
To slay Fernando, or depose the King! 
Therein, tho’ guiltless, aspics, triply fang’d, 
To creep and sting succession to Its grave. 
KING. 





Ye drive me mad! 
GONCALVES. 
Or she ? 
COELHO. 
Pronounce her doom. 


GONCALVES. 
The children may be spar’d, were she remov'd ; 
Their mother keeps them venomous. 


PACHECO. 
The King 
Wanders! 
GONGALVES. 
Alas! bewilder’d how to choose ; 
His = heart inclining him to spare ; 


But his close peril forcing him to strike. 
COELHO. 
We must support the throne. 
| GONCALVES. 


| Ere Pedro come, 
Or France spread war and vengeance o’er the land. 


KING. 
My honour ’s pledg’d. 
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COELHO. 
In ignorance of harm. 


GONCALVES. 
Honour, mis-pledg’d upon a false pretence, 
Tracing the falsehood, is absolv’d its oath. 
[The Kine covers his face in his robe. 


COELHO. 
Pronounce her doom, my liege! [rising] 


PACHECO. 
Ere Pedro rush 
To mar security. [rising] 
COELHO. 
The King permits ? 
GONCALVES. 
Why are we here? the King is in our hands ; 
His honour—safety—we must save the realm: 
Our task is terrible: but Fate ordains. 


[They rush forth, the Kine for awhile concealing his face in 
his robe ; at length, uncovering, he stares vacantly around. 


KING. 
What! are they gone? I made no sign? no sound 
Escap’d my lips? O God, support me forth ; 
They must not, shall not,—I have pledg’d my word. 
Her babes! her babes! their mother must be spar’d. 
[Hurries forth, staggering, and in terror. 


Scene IV.—A quadrangular hall, in the interior of the Con- 
vent—a corridor around it. IGNEZ rushes out through a 
doorway on the ground-floor, darts across the hall, up one of 
the flights of stairs at its further extremity, and along the 
corridor, into a chief Apartment opening out of it. 

IGNEZ. 

Ha! treach’rous King!—my babes! my babes! my babes ! 

Shriek for assistance! ring for Pedro! rin 

All Coimbra to the rescue! help! ring! ring! 

[Goncatves, CoELuo, and PacHeEco, muffled up in their 
mantles, hurriedly pursue. GONGALVES and PacHECco 
ascend one staircase, and CoELHO, motioned by Gon-. 
CALVES to do so, the other. They meet at the door, 
which lanEz has closed upon them, and burst it open. 
Screams of the children from within. 

My babes! my babes! kill me, but spare my babes! 

Hide, children !—Ha! help, Pedro !—Monster-king ! 

[ Shrieks again, and, then, a dead silence. 
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[After a pause, Goncatves comes forth, followed by 
Coetno and Pacueco, all sword in hand. As they 
are descending the stairway, GONGALVES exclaims— 


GONCALVES. 
The sacrifice is o’er! Let’s seek the King, 
And hail him tenfold firmer on his throne. 
COELHO, 
A scuffle at the doors ? . 
PACHECO, 
And clash of swords ? 
We are surpris’d. 
GONCALVES. 
Then, stand your ground like men. 


[As they reach the body of the hall, the Superior of the 
Convent rushes in, with some armed men, headed by the 
Spanish CAVALIER. 


SUPERIOR. 

We are too late! the bloody deed’s fulfill’d ; 
And these its slaughtermen had nigh escap’d. 
Toll out the bell! alarm the outrag’d land! 

[to some who hasten out. 
Fell them to earth! Allegiance is a crime. 
Proclaim King Pedro, ye who serv’d his Sire 
Whose traitors cower before ye: seize! lay hold! 

[Some advance, but the Cava.iER checks them. 

These miscreants, these disloyal-hearted knaves, 

[ The bell begins tolling. 
Have slain the [nfante’s wife—your future Queen ! 
God’s house hath been polluted !—murder wrought ! 
A sacrilege of treason steep’d in gore ! 
Cut down these wolves before ye, in their sin; 
Strike for King Pedro, and disown that King 


Who spurns all sanctuaries and kingly oaths ! 


CAVALIER. , 
Back, back, my Liberators! whom God’s will, [Pacueco flies. 
And this his venerable servant's aid, 
Sent as my summoners to veangeance—Back ! 
Stand for your lives, false traitors to your King! 

ue GongaLvEs and CoELHOo. | 

Unknightly dastards! Bye-words untomen! ~ 
Butchers! Assassins! Felons to your teeth! 


GONGALVES. 
In the King’s name, arrest this foreign spy ! 
We have the royal warrant for our act. 
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CAVALIER. 
King Pedro’s guards ! [ Pointing to those with him. | 
Himself is at our heels, 
To execute whate’er we leave undone. 
Stand for your recreant miserable lives, 
Ye stabbers of a woman! Cowards! Slaves! 
[CAVALIER rushes on them. They fight. CoELHO 
receives a body-thrust, and totters out of sight. 
GoncaLvEs fights on, desperately, and, at last, 
falls exclaiming, 


GONCALVES. 
She is aveng’d—Giraldo—and the rest— 
. Gongalves—hath to answer—spare the King! [ dies. 


[CavALIER stands over the body. | 


CAVALIER. 
See to my sister—seek her precious babes, 
Perchance this Demon miss’d them—is she dead ? 

[Zo SuprERior, who, crossing herself, passes the dead 
body, ascends the staircase, and enters the apart- 
ment where IGNEZ lies murdered. 

[Zhe Kine enters below, feeble, and in trepidation. ] 


KING. 
My eyes are failing me ; my senses swim. 
What is this turmoil? Ye have wrong’d your King. 
I recollect a purpose on her life, 
Spare her, Goncalves, ’tis your King implores. 
[ The Kine falls on his knees at a distance. | 


CAVALIER. 
There lies your instrument, O wicked King! 
Dead as my gentle sister he defam'd. 
Fly, ere your Son, whom I have summon’d home, 
[ Raising the Kine who looks on him vacantly, and 
without speaking. | 
Burst on your presence and destroy your sight. 
[Cries and lamentations of the Nuns, and others, heard.] 


[PepRo, in riding accoutrements, as if just off a —— 
journey, rushes in madly, and, then, recoils at the i de 
scene, | 
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‘ PEDRO. 
I know it all! I know it all! she’s slain! 
I heard the murd’rous cries; the women’s wail. 
Whom are ye watching, sirs? what’s there—a dog, 
[ Seeing the corpse of GONGALVES. 
Carrion for kites ?—Who, who, yon grey hair’d man, 
The semblance of my father, and the King, 


; ¥ 
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But spotted o’er with blood ?—Thou piece of clay, 
Devil-possess’d—no father—but a Cain 
Lodg’d on a throne to slay my being’s life— 
Hear thy own flesh accurse thee! 
[Zhe Kine utters a cry of dismay. 
Bear him hence, 
Ere in his breast I dig for that I’ve lost, 
And he hath ravish’d from me, and destroy’d. 











Hence! [averting his face from him in horror. 
KING. 
Pedro! [ Broken-heartedly. 
PEDRO. 





Name me not! 
KING. 
















"Twas he! 

[ Feebly pointing to the carpse of GONCALVEs. 
Forgive ! 
He did it:—’tis your father—oh, forgive ! 
[Falls forward and dies, 
PEDRO. 

Send for my children:—they are not cut off ? 

I dare not look on her. [ Covering his face with his hands. 
CAVALIER. 





The King is dead. 
Rouse, rouse you, for your people’s sake—Behold ! 
[Pointing to the dead Kine supported on his knee. 
Your royal, aged, Penitent’s no more. 
Pedro is King of Portugal. 
PEDRO. 
Away 
All Kings and Kingdoms! on my bosom’s throne 
Lies a cold reeking corpse ; my shell of man 
Is blighted thro’ and thro’, and I am mad. 
Bring me my children ! 
The Surerior, during this phrensy, has descended 
with the children, they clinging to her, ani evinc- 
ing intense terror. She now approaches with them. 


















SUPERIOR. 
| They at least are safe, 
And live to comfort you. 
PEDRO. 


Their mother, Dame! 
[As he clasps the children to his bosom, with a cry of 
despair, the Curtain descends to a solemn Dirge. 


THE END. 











Che Dntellectual Drama. 


A WORD WITH DR, JOHNSON. 
( Concluded.) 


WE maintain, then, that Shakspeare’s “NARRATION” is not 
- chargeable with ‘‘a disproportionate pomp of diction, or a 
wearisome train of cireumlocution ;” that the incidents are not 
“imperfectly told;” and, while our taste is satisfied with the 
beauties comprised in their ‘‘ many words,” we desire not the 
greater plainness with which even Johnson might have delivered 
them “in few.” We confess ourselves slow to perceive that 
narrative should “‘ always be enlivened by frequent interruption ;” 
though we find that whaks the relative circumstances and cha- 
racters of the listeners suggested a witty remark in the merry 
tale, or a passionate exclamation in the pathetic, Shakspeare 
does not restrain the hearer’s speech: for “ his persons act and 
speak by the influence of those general passions and principles 
by which all minds are agitated, and the whole system of life is 
continued in motion.” ‘The general diffuseness of style in his 
narrative, and his frequent use of it, as aidant in the develop- 
ment of his plot, seem to us to present a decided negative to 
the imputation that ‘‘ Shakspeare found it an encumbrance :” 
we should rather infer he took especial delight in its composi- 
tion, from the freedom with which he indulges in it. The oc- 
casional dignity and splendor exhibited will be found legiti- 
mately pertinent to the subjects—recommending the narration, 
not by an unmeaning exuberance or artificial display of the 
poet’s copious faculty of language, but by a happy adaptation 
of “ the equality of words to things;” which Johnson asserts 
“is.too often neglected.” Take, for example, ENoBaRBvus’ re- 
port..of CLEOPATRA’S meeting with ANTONY on the CyDNUs. 
Contrast. with this the simple story of the wounded stag :— 

AQUES’ account of his meeting with ‘‘a fool i’ the forest :”— 
OTHELLO’s “round unvarnished tale of his whole course of 
love :”—Ross’ “‘ relation, too nice and yet too true” of the state 
of Scotland, and of the surprisal of Macpurr’s castle :—or the 
awfully impressive “ tale” unfolded by the Guost to Hamter! 
The historical plays are replete with narrative, which we feel it 
$ hot ‘requisite we should specially indicate. We will, how- 
ever, call the attention of our readers to the following, from 
Richard IT., as exhibiting Shakspeare’s faculty of characteriz. 
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ation in his narrative, and of his power over his readers to sway 
them to the mood of the seene.. How forcefully, in the last 
two lines of Richard’s account: of Harry Hereford’s going into 
banishment, is the indignant feeling ‘of the King pourtrayed :— 


“ Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green, 
Observ’d his coamsahie ie the common people : 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts, 
With humble and familiar courtesy ; 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves ; 
Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles, 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, 

As ’twere to banish their affects with him, 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 

A brace of draymen bid ‘ God speed him well,’ 

And had the tribute of his supple knee, 

With ‘ Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends—’ 
As were our England in reversion his, 

And he our subjects’ next degree in hope.” 


How admirably is the popularity-courting feature of the politic 
Hereford’s character preserved,—with a discriminate modifica- 
tion of his triumphant course,—in York's narration of the 
USURPING BOLINGBROKE'’s entry into London, with his deposed 
Sovereign following in his train! How ppepniealy is the pro- 
cession presented to our view: and how differently do we con- 


template the principal actors in the scene, from the multitude 


who are spectators of the pageant! We see the proud humi- 
lity of the aspiring BoLINGBROKE; we feel the humble patience 
of the gentle Richard; and our hearts bleed for him as he 
meekly shakes off the dust insultingly thrown upon his head. 


“ Duchess. My lord, you told me you would tell the rest, 
en, weeping made you break the story off, 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 


York. Where did I leave ? 


Duchess. At that sad stop, my lord, 
When rude pees hands, from windows’ tops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard’s head. 


York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 
With slow but stately pace, kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried— God save thee, Bolinghroke! ’ 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 

) ee visage ; and that all the walls 

ith painted imagery had said at once— 

‘ Jesu preserve thee! welcome, Bolingbroke !” 
Whilst he, from one side to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 
Bespake them thus—‘I thank you, countrymen : 
And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 
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Duchess. Alas, poor Richard! where rode he the whilst ? 


York. | As in'a theatte, the eyes of men, 
After a well grac’d actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly, bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on gentle Richard. No man cried 
God savé him ; 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head, 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel'd 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 
But Heaven hath a hand in these events, 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents.” 


** But the admirers of this great poet have most reason to com- 
plain, when he approaches nearest to his highest excellence and 
seems fully resolved to sink them in dejection by the fall of 
greatness, the dangers of innocence and the crosses of love.” 

Are, then, our feelings not sufficiently wrought upon by the 
miseries of LEAR,—dividing his kingdom among his children, 
“shaking all cares and business from his age,” that he may 
iaburden’d crawl towards death;” and spurned, discarded, 
and thrust; forth by those to whom he had given all, those 
‘pelican daughters,” to wander a throneless monarch and a 
houseless man ?—by the abject Epcar, reduced by the treache- 
rous falsehood of a brother, from his princely state, 


“To take the basest and most poorest shape 
That ever penury in contempt of man 
Brought near to breast ’—? 


by the distracted ConsTANCcE, deserted by her sworn allies, who 
have fallen over to her. foes, making the huge firm earth her 
sorrow’s throne, piercing the heavens with the forsaken wi- 
dowed mother’s cries, to uphold her cause against the oppression 
of those “ perjured kings?” Are we unmoved by the downfall 
of Ricuarp II., deposed by the usurping BotincBRokE? Nay, . 
when we have witnessed the process of the deposition and 
wept over the oppression of the gentle though giddy king, are 
we not still further depressed by the humiliation he is subjected 
to in the pageant of his triumphant cousin entering into 

London ? od he net carry our sympathies to the last mo- 


ment; even in his passionate apostrophe to his horse, that had 
“ate bread from his royal hand,” yet went so proudly under 


Bolingbroke 2?” 
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“ Would. he not-stumble, would he not fall down, 
And break the neck — 
Of that proud man that ded usurp his back ! 
Forgiveness, horse! why do Prait be thee?” 


Had Shakspeare presented us .with; no,.othér, exhibition of 
the fall of greatness, this play alone would.afferd triumphant 
refutation of Johnson’s unfounded charge... We may further 
refer to Henry. VI., the sport of faction,.and the tool of the 
imperious. Warwick-—‘ proud..setter.up-and /puller.down of 
kings;” to the. debasement, of .KatHaARtne, divorced from 
throne and husband, to make room for a rival tothe Queen and 
the wife. .Does not every heart, throb. in sympathy with her 
patient virtue, her helpless. misery, her, dignified. but, hopeless 
opposition, her perfect christian resignation,?:, On looking on 
the haughty Cardinal-Chancellor, whose insufferable pride, whose 
grasping avarice, whose oppressive tyranny. and: imsatiate am- 
bition (unscrupulous in the means of its advancement) have 
throughout combined to draw upon him. our fears, our hatred, 
our resentment, does not even his fall, powerfully affeet us! 
Sensible as we are of his. much. ill-doing ,in the “ full meridian 
of his glory,” the nobler traits of. his.character force themselves 
upon our mind in the hour of his adversity ;; and)our,conscious- 
ness of the frailty of humanity whispers, pity to our hearts fo 
the fall of one raised by his own, splendid talents to, such a 
height of dazzling grandeur... While the nobles, commissioned 
by the king to demand his resignation of the seals of office, 
exultingly “produce the grand sum. of his sins”—personally 
injured as we know them to have. been. by. the. cardinal— we 
cannot. help feeling that they are rather undignifiedly taunting 
a fallen, than. boldly aceusing.a guilty,man;:;and we take part 
with the chamberlain’s reproof to Surrey » > | | 

“Oh! my lord, = +" 

Press not.a fallen man too far ; ‘tis virtue. | 

His faults lie open to the laws: let them, , 

Not you, correct him... My heart weeps to see him 

So litile of his great self’ 
Butit isin the subsequent scene, with his faithfulsecretary, when 
he, learns, the, full extent, of his, disgrace, .the, utter hopelessness 
of his. position,. the. complete. success. ‘of. .his,enemies in, the 
appointment. of, his successors, thatwe are;insensibly,led to for- 
get his offences, in, his., affliction, and. are, sunk. {ino a dejeetion 
responsive to, his ewn,; ‘and jwhat;a Jesson is, réad, onthe; vanity 
of; human, greatness, :,in |the, .bitter, reproach :of, his, self-accu- 
sation s+ rite +? art 
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Who contemplates the distressful predicaments of DrspE- 
MONA, IMoGEN, Corpg.ia, Hero, HERMIONE, ISABELLA, young 
ARTHUR, and complains or admits that Shakspeare fails to ex- 
eite and agitate us with the dangers of innocence, or the crosses 
of love? Yet Johnsen tells us, that “love is only one of many 
passions ; and as i¢ has no great influence upon the sum of life, 
thas little operation in the dramas of a poet who caught his 
ideas from the living world, and exhibited only what he saw 
before him.” © We are not disposed to dispute the opinion de- 
duced by the Doctor from his observation or experience of the 
influence of love upon the sum of life, though we had always 
regarded the passion as exercising more contro!, directly or 
indirectly, over human affairs than any other spring of action, 
since the hour that weak man Adam, for love of Eve, sealed his 
abdieation of paradise, and gave an acknowledgment of the 
controlling influence of woman, by indenture. We may, how- 
ever, venture to ask, if it have little operation in the dramas of 
Shakspeare—on what is based the action and the interest (set- 
ting Romeo and Juliet out of the qvestion) of OTHELLo— 
_CymBeLinE—ANTONY AND CLEopaATRA—MucH Apo asBouT 
Notnine—Merry Wives or Winpsor—Love’s Lasour’s 
Lost—Two GENTLEMEN oF VERONA—ITWELFTH NIGHT— 
As You Like It—A.t’s WELL THAT EnDs W ELL—TROILUs 
AND Cresstpa, &c &c. &c. 

What he'does best he soon ceases to do. He is not long 
soft:and pathetic without some idle conceit or contemptible 
equivecation. He no sooner begins to move than he counteracts 
himself, and terror and pity, as they are rising in the mind, are 
checked: and blasted by sudden frigidity.” And can this really 
be asserted of Shakspeare’s pathos ?—of those scenes of exqui- 
site sensibility which so often, in spite of ourselves, ‘* make 
blind our eyes with foolish tenderness?” To this extraordinary 
opinion of the Doctor’s we oppose the general opinion of the 
world—that no poet has surpassed, and few have equalled 
Shakspeare, in the depth and truthfulness of his pathos; and we 
adduce, in its support, the testimony of Pope, who, on such a 
theme, is a somewhat more valuable authority than Johnson ; 
for Pope had a delicate organization which contributed not a 
little to that vivid sensibility which is indispensable to the poet 
in his conception of the pathetic, and must be participated by 
the reader for his enjoyment and appreciation of scenes of ten- 
derness and emotion,—a quality with which the constitution of 
Johnson’ was not remarkably characterized, as frequent exhibi- 
tions of the coarseness of his nature amply testify. Pcpe, in 

nicer perception and truer judgment, observes :—‘ The 
power over the passions was never possessed in amore eminent 
degree, or displayed in so different instances. Yet all along there 
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is seen no. labour or pain to raise them ;.no, preparation to guide 
to the effect, or be perceived, to, \lead to, it; but the heart 
swells and the tears burst out just at:the proper places: ,upon 
reflection we find the passion so just, that we should be. surprised 
if we'had not wept—and wept at that very moment,’... This is the 
criticism of thought and feeling, which are inseparable in, the 
estimate of a poet’s merits. We shall shortly have an opportu- 
nity of presenting our readers with Johnson’s own opittion in 
another part of this same piece of criticism, in direct negation of 
the censure he has himself pronounced. 

‘“‘In his tragie scenes there is always something wanting.” 
What this something is, the Doctor does not condescend to tell 
us, nor does he instance any one scene in which the want of this 
something is evident. We look for it in vain, in, OTHELLO— 
Lear—MacBetH—Hamiet—RoMEO AND JULIET.—-AS, it is 
always to be felt, ’tis strange we cannot: discover it in these. 
The Doctor asserts itis so. We answer, we do not feel it, nor can 
we find it out. 

The “ contemptible equivocation or quibble,” which Johnson 
denounces, is a better-founded complaint than any\ other which 
he has brought forward ; yet, even in this; the Doctor revels in 
his love of exaggeration, when he asserts that “‘ whatever be the 
dignity or profundity of his disquisitions, let but a quibble 
start up before him, and he leaves.jis work unfinished; that 
a quibble gave him such delight, that he was.content to purchase 
it by the sacrifice of reason, propriety; and truth.’ Allowance 
must be made for the fashion and habits of the age in which a 
poet writes, more especially a dramatic poet, whose. business it 
is “ to catch the living manners as they rise.” This spirit of 
quibbling, or playing upon wordsalike in sound, though different 
or opposite: in sense, prevailed in the common parlance of his 
day, and Shakspeare une such equivocation would be well 
received by his audience. If Johnson believed (which we do 
not) that Shakspeare had no view beyond that of “ present popu- 
larity, and present profit ; that when his plays had been acted his 
hope was at an oak baa he therefore made no scruple to repeat 
the.same jest in many dialogues,” he might have found a more 
tangible reason: for Shakspeare’s guibbling, in the poet’s convic- 
tion of its welcome reception ‘by his audience, than he himself 
has given us in his elaborate censtires of what he assumes to be 
an invincible propensity— | 

“ The Drama’s laws the Draina’s ‘patrotis give, 
And those who live to please,’ ntust please, to live.” 
Besides, freely as he’ sports his: quibble,:,Shakspeare has not 
hesitated to condemn this vice of speech; and to use it as if for 
the express purpose of éxposing the emptiness” of its wit. 
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Hamlet, in his conference with the grave-digger, remarks on the 
quibbling of the latter—* We must speak by the card, or equi- 
vocation will undo us. By the Lord, Horatio, these three years 
Thave taken note of it, the age is grown so picked, that the toe 
of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier he galls his 
kibe.” Soin Merchant of Venice, Act 3:— 


»/* Lorenzo—How every fool can play upon the word! I think the best 
grace of wit will shortly turn into silence, and discourse grow 
commendable in none only but parrots. Go in, sirrah, bid 
them prepare for dinner. 

Launcelot.—That is done, sir. They have all stomachs. 

{9 Lorenzo,—Good lord! what a witsnapper are you! ‘Then bid them pre- 
a pare dinner. 

Launcelot.—That is done too, sir; only, cover is the word. 
Lorenzo.—Will you cover then, sir ? 

“! Latuncelot.—Not so, sir, neither ; I know my duty. 

Lorenzo.— Yet more quarrelling with occasion! Wilt thou show the 
whole wealth of thy wit in an instant ? I pray thee, understand 
a plain man in his plain meaning. Go to thy fellows, bid them 
cover the tables, serve in the meat, and we will come in to 
dinner. 

‘| Launcelot.—For the table, sir, it shall be served in; for the meat, sir, it 
! shall be covered; for your coming into dinner, sir, why let it 
“ be as humours and conceits shall govern. | Exit, 

Lorenzo.—O, dear discretion, how his words are suited! 
ar The fool hath planted in his memory 
Anarmy of good words; and I do know 
| A many fools, that stand in better place, 
Garnish’d like him, that, for a tricksy word, 
Defy the matter.” 








































_ That Shakspeare has carried this figure of speech into scenes 
of seriousness and pathos, we admit; but who, listening to old 
rAUNT’S affecting play upon the significance of his cognomen, 
is not touched with a feeling of melancholy at the train of 
SsOciations awakened in the old warrior’s mind by the mere 
sound of his name ? , | 


“SLO 

est Richard. What comfort, man? How is’t with aged Gaunt? 
\ngu@eunt. . O! how that name befits my composition! 

Old Gaunt, indeed ; and gaunt in being old: 


— ; Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 

Lo aeeee And who abstains from meat that is not gaunt ? 
Hoenn For sleeping England long time have I watch’d; 
9d oO} #50 .»>Watching breeds leanness ; leanness is all gaunt : 


The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
{s my strict fast; I mean my children’s looks; 
And therein fasting hast thou made me gaunt. 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow womb inherits ht but bones. 
100 Richard. Can sick men play so nicely with their names ? 
10) Gaunt. |: No ; misery, makes, sport to,moch itself : 
Jiw #1; ). Since thou, dost, seek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee.” 


¥& 
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When Richard, sinking beneath the ‘ascendant fortune of 
Bolingbroke, apostrophizes his swelling grief, does his play upon 
words strike us as “‘ contemptible equivocation ?” 


“© that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my name ; 
Or that I could forget what I have been, 
Or not remember what I must be now ! 
Swell’st thou, proud heart? Tl give thee scope to beat, 
Since foes have scope to beat both thee and me.” 


Does not the following seem as naturally suggested, as it is 
expressive of the poignancy of his grief ?— 


‘“* Richard. Most mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 
What says king Bolingbroke? Will his majesty 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard die ? 
North. My lord, in the base court he doth attend 
To speak with you: may’t please you to come down? 
Richard. Down, down, I come ; like glistering Phacton 
Wanting the manag of unruly jades, 
‘In the base court!’ Base court where kings grow base, 
To come at traitors’ calls and do them grace. 
* In the base court’—‘ come down ?’ Down, court! down, king ! 
For night owls shriek, where mounting larks should sing. 
Boling. | What says his. majesty ? 
North. Sorrow and grief of heart 
Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic, man.” 


‘Whenever he solicits his invention, or. strains his. facul- 
ties, the offspring of his throes, is twmour, meanness, tedious- 
ness, and obscurity.” 

What opinion should. we form, in,the present day, of the 
merits of a dramatist,,of whose writing.we. might read such a 
sweeping condemnation, in any, review of authority in litera- 
ture ! hat. would be, the fate of a tragedy which should pre- 
sent to an assembled audience the fruitless;attempts of toil and 
study, in which the failure of success was ever. the more certain 
as the effort.was strained to, attain it ?-—-‘‘ the mountain parturi- 
tion of the mouse!” .. How, would Knowxes.or BuLWER writhe 
under such a laceration,!. ,What\could.be their hope of present 
profit or.of future)fame, with, such,.a,sentence pronounced on 
them. by such an authority? . And. yet; how..perfeetly satisfied 
might, be the most. ambitious expectations, of, either, if an equal 
authorit should leclare (and. how, astonished, would, they be to 
Jind tt; the same),that “His, persons, act,and,speak by. the, influ- 
ence of ; those, general ions and,,principles, . by which. a! 
rninetd aia, agitated;sandite hole system, of life;is.continned in 
motion. . . » . His real power is not shewn in the splen- 
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dour of particular passages, but by the progress of the fable 
and, the tenour of his dialogue. . . . . He has no heroes; 
his scenes are occupied only by men, who act and speak as the 
reader thinks that he should himself have spoken or acted on 
the same occasion. ... . Even where the agency is supernatural, 
the dialogue is level with life—he approximates the remote, 
and familiaizes the wonderful: the event which he represents 
will not happen; but if it were possible, its effects would 
be. probably such as he has assigned.” 

The dramatist might probably ‘lay the flattering unction to 
his heart,” and let the abuse ‘‘ pass by as idle wind :” but when it 
isfurther added,—" and it may be said that he has not only shewn 
human nature as it acts inreallife, but as 1T WOULD BE FOUND IN 
TRIALS TO WHICH IT CANNOT BE EXPOSED,” might he not con- 
ceive the critic’s imagination was running riot with sober sense ! 
or would he “ swallow the nonsense for the sake of the compli- 
ment?” How, we would ask, is that to be found which can- 
not exist? How can we predicate the certain accidents of an 
impossible event? We may guess what the Doctor means; but 
it is a most illogical hypothesis; and he seems to be in the pre- 
dicament which he tells us as incidental to Shakspeare—“ en- 
tangled with an unwieldly sentiment which he cannot well 
express, and which he leaves to be disentangled and solved by 
those who have more leisure to bestow upon it.” We doubt 
not, had Mackin so expressed himself in a conversation with 
the Doctor, the philologist would have exclaimed, ‘‘ That, sir, is 
one of your Irish bulls!” 

We cannot understand Johnson’s object, in denying to Shak- 
speare the merit of good intention, of purpose and design, in his 
writings. How are we justified in declaring of an author, that 
he'$ seems to wrife without any moral purpose,’ whose writings 
ate pregnant with moral effect ?° Shakspeare’s is not, indeed, 
the school of the sentimental virtue-rewarded-and-vice-punished 
drama; but his plays present a series of moral and christian illus- 
trations, impressing themselves, in their practical reality, more 
directly and more powerfully on the heart, than the most 
stiidiéd and elaborate essays, that even the’ ponderous senten- 
tieustiéss of a Johrison’s verbosity could address to the minds of 
liismost admiring readers. ‘ To shew a usurper and a murJerer 
nwt only otious but despicable, he added drunkenness to his other 

ities.” —Have we not here, in this accessory vice, the exhi- 
ition of a moral purpose ‘in the poet? or is he for ‘ever moral 
without meaning to be so, and instructive without intention ? 
“(His precepts and axioms: drop casually from him,”—Why, 
lakspéaie was not! writing''a book of ethics—yet his plays 
_abotind with philosophical’ apothegms, prudential precepts, moral 
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maxims, and essentially religious. sentiments—the | religion of 
broad, expansive, purifying, and ennebling ‘Christianity; teach- 
ing man to love his neighbour as ‘himself, and to find his greatest 
happiness, even in this world, in doing good for goodness’ sake. 
The “just distribution, of good or evil,” which Johnson complains 
of as being neglected by. the poet, is not visible, “‘in, the cor- 
rupted current of this world ;” and ‘‘ Shakspeare’s drama is the 
mirror of life; he caught his ideas from the living world, and ea- 
hibited only what he saw before him.” _In_ his, dispensation of 
these accidents, he has but presented their apparent apportion- 
ment in the course of sublunary events; and left us to draw a 
more important lesson than could be derived from the mawkish 
sentimentalism of what is termed ‘‘ poetical justice,” however 
gratifying to the consent of human feeling. We assert, that 
Shakspeare had a loftier aim, amore extended view, than the 
exhibition of the immediate reward of virtue or punishment of 
vice. Such a distribution of “ even-handed justice ” may be de- 
manded by the limited morale of heathen philosophy; but 
Shakspeare is continually suggesting and encouraging far higher 
aspirations, hope-born of christian faith. _ And for this very rea- 
son, it is not true that “ his personages are carried indifferently 
through right and wrong.” A Macbeth tread the murderous 
path of his “‘ vaulting ambition ” *‘ indifferently” ?. Is there no 
moral lesson in “ the affliction of those terrible dreams that shake 
him nightly”? in the tortures of the mind, which lies in rest- 
less ecstasy, companioning his waking thoughts with ‘ sorriest 
tancies,” till he feels that existence is a burthen to him, and en- 
vies his victim the repose of the tomb ? 


“* Better be with the dead, 
Whom we to gain our place have sent to peace, 
Than on the tortures of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy ! Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst : nor steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further !” 


“ Even-handed justice.” is commending “the ingredients of his 
poisoned chalice to his own, FPS end his “‘ fears in Banquo 
of 


+ 


stick deep.” He lives in dre 


haying turned upon himself 
the “ bloody instructions ” of his own example. e hear him 
complain of his weariness of life, deprived of all that can endear 
it, and the misery of being served from fear alone :— 
 T have lived long enough! ' my’ May of life 
ols fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; | 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, loye, obedience, troops of friends, 
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I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep; mouth-honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny and dares not.” 


When Macduff, like a denouncing angel, unfolds to him the 
secret of his equivocal assurance of harm from “ none of woman 
born,”—does not his execration of the “ juggling fiends ” 

) “That palter with us in a double sense, 


That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope,” 


burst upon us, as the despairing cry of a lost soul, betrayed to 
perdition by his tempters to crime? Johnson himself has said 
of the sentiment expressed by Macbeth, 


‘“‘{ dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none.” 


‘that it ought to bestow immortality on the author, though all 
his other productions had been lost.” Is the maddening remorse 
of his guilty wife less awfully instructive, because, in the stern 
mastery of determined resolve, she could exclude the compunc- 
tious visitings of nature, which would have arrested the murder- 
ous blow ;—when we witness how impotent is the most hardened 
will to lull the sense, or still the voice of upbraiding conscience, 
after the deed is done? In the dead of night, when ‘“ man’s 
o’erlaboured sense repairs itself by rest,” and innocence lies 
steep’d in sweet forgetfulness, the murderess has sought the 
repose of her pillow. Her o’erwrought nature has sunk into in- 
action, and she lies in the unconsciousness of sleep: but the 
retributive spirit is awake and stirring within—he raises her, 
resistless, from her couch—conducts her gliding steps from cham- 
ber to chamber, as they trod with stealthy pace, her treacherous 
halls listening the murderous act, and compels her unconscious 
lips 

? ‘¢ Even to the teeth and forehead of her fault, 

To give in evidence sata 

in articulate mutterings, as every fearful circumstance of the 
deed of blood uprises to her view. The unusual accident with 
which the poet has invested her sleep, “ her eyes are open, but 
ei sense is shut,” is an additional circumstance to appall us 

? im her appearance, and to strike our bewildered fancies with 
the awful des otism of conscience ! 
And can it be said, that because the poet does not pause to 
enunciate certain moral reflections on their ends, that such cha- 
racters ‘‘ are dismissed, without care” ?—that because the one 
expires in her bed, and the other dies.a soldier’s death, ‘ their 
serps? are left to operate by chance”? shall we say that while 
moral retribution attends their course, even poetical justice is 
unsatisfied in their end? We might pursue the examination of 
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other plays of Shakspeare, on the same principle, and artrive at 
the same conclusion : . but the charge is so preposterous to. our 
minds, that we deem it not worthy of further refutation. Yet, 
we may observe that the tragedies of MacBetu, Kine Joun, 
Ricuarp III., as powerfully forewarn from the commission, of 
murder, as any denuneiations from the pulpit against the im- 
fringement of the Divine prohibition. And what, may we ask, 
is the lesson inculcated in the plays of the. Tempest, MERCHANT 
or Venice, and Measure For. MEAsuRs, but, the exalting 
TRIUMPH OF MERCY, so ably advocated by Portia and Isabella ’ 
The latter play, especially, is an exemplar ,in action of. the 
christian doctrine of original sin, of atonement, and forgiveness. 
* Alas! alas! 

Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 

And He that might the vantage best have took 

Found out the remedy. _ O, think on that, 

And Mercy, then, will breathe within your lips 

Like man new made.” 
The whole of this truly sublime composition is replete with pre- 
cepts, axioms, and reflections, instructive to the philosopher, the 
moralist, and the Christian: and the more we recur to the {fre- 
quent instances of Shakspeare’s inculcating the needful subjec- 
tion of the passions and vicious propensities of our nature to tlic 
higher domination of reason and religion, the ‘rarer action in 
virtue than in vengeance,” the more readily we fall in with tlic 
view of his writings propounded by Dr. Ulrici :— 

‘“‘Shakspeare’s peculiar characteristic consists in the greater 
purity and clearness, decision and completeness, with which thc 
christian view of life is represented in his dramas. It consists 
in this,—that every where the two great elements of human life 
and of the history of the world, the Divine guidance and the 
freedom of man, stand out in their legitimate authority, in or- 
ganic connexion and reciprocal action, and thus in the whole 
fulness of their truth and reality.” 

In our attempt to rescue the Poet of mankind from the 
load of unmerited ‘censure with which Johnson's Preface 
would overwhelm him (for he tells us “ Shakspeare has faults 
sufficient to obscure and overwhelm any other merit,” ) we have 
endeavoured, where the criticism was specially directed, to meet 
it fairly, confronting it with comparisons from | the works, 
‘point against point”; but the Doctor has afforded little op- 
Pe for this mode of defence; for, éven under distinct 

enominations, he avoids. specification of subjects, and deals 
in generalities ‘while affecting ‘to particularize. He de- 
nounces the’ narration aud declamation of Shakspeare, as 
overcharged with certain faults; yet he condescends not to 
instance any one natfration or oration, or the narrative or 
oratory of any particular play, as exemplifying the justness 
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of his censure. |He exclaims on the ever deficiency of his 
tragedy,—on ‘the weakness of his invention,—on the mean- 
ness and’ abortion of the offspring of his labour,—on his 
tediousness and obscurity,—on the absence of artistic design 
and: moral purpose ;—attributes to him, in fact, most lament- 
able defects in every ramification of dramatic writing, without 
adducing or indicating one single passage to illustrate the 
applicability of nis remarks. He scatters through the pages 
frequent and extravagant eulogies, which are directly sub- 
versive of the censure so lavishly bestowed ;—so that we feel 
at a loss to understand the bearing of his arguments, or to 
apprehend the object he proposes—which appears to us— 
(to quote from one of his complaints against our poet)—‘‘ so 
carelessly pursued, that he seems not fully to comprehend his 
own design.” We conceive that Johnson sat down to write 
his preface, as to a subject that offered a wide opportunity 
for the display of his powers of thought, and his faculty of 
writing—with a mind bent rather on himself than on Shaks- 
peare—on the production of an essay which should command 
admiration by the expressive power of its style; but that he 
was not sufficiently regardful of what might be rationally 
expected and demanded from a critic, undertaking to pass 
judgment on the works of the greatest natural genius that 
nas attracted and riveted the attention of the world. ‘The 
preface is written, evidently, with great labour, for a great 
effect. It abounds with sage observations and _happily- 
expressed truisms; but these, however pertinent to the sub- 
jeet in general, are not always apposite to the writings under 
review. He dazzles the reader, and perchance himself, with 
his rhetorical figures, and brilliancy of expression. The 
enantiosis and antithesis, though so frequently recurring, 
have a striking effect; if they leave no satisfactory impression, 
at least “they arrest the attention-and beguile the judgment, 
to, which they are recommended by” their epigrammatic 
point, and the sonorous rotundity of the period. We doubt 
not Johnson was capable of forming a correct judgment of the 
works of a writer; though we think there are delicacies and 
tefinements in Shakspeare, which, if not above his reach, have 
at least eluded his grasp. He was hasty in jumping to con- 
clusions; and, he enunciated his critical sentence with an 
luthority which seemed to set appeal at defiance. This self- 
estimation was the. more freely indulged, from the slavish 
adulation of his admirers, who, taking his opinions upon the 
credit which his dogmatism had not a little contributed to 
Procure; for them, retailed them without examination, aud 
Supported them by the authority of his dictum. What was 
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true in the abstract, he would attach to the’ subject’ before 
him, without ascertaining its’ relative ‘appropriateness, or its 
limited applicability. He was fond of upsetting the argu- 
ment of an opponent by an absurd illustration—as of supporting 
his own by a happy one ; but hisillustrations were not always lo- 
gically apposite, or pointedly. elucidative... When he tells us, 
‘‘he that tries to recommend Shakspeare by select quotations, 
will succeed like the .pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered 
his house to sale, carried a brick in his pocket as,a specimen,” 
who can perceive the point of comparison? Where is the 
parallel? where the mm between the exhibition of a brick 
as a specimen of architecture, and a quotation from a poet as 
‘a taste of his quality?” A quotation from Hamlet will not 
unfold to you. all the beauties of the play—nor will the whole 
play discover the variety and extent of the vast genius of its 
author: but the soliloquy of the King would of itself be. suffi- 
cient to impress the hearer with the highbat estimation of the 
writer—of his power to read the human heart, and of his ability to 
pourtrey its workings—of the philosophy, the morality, and.re- 
igion of the poet; and. excite the strongest desire to read the 
whole play which, presented such a scene, and the entire works 
of the poet who could produce sucha play. We believe, to 
make quotations from Shakspeere to one entirely ignorant of 
his writings, would be the direct means to recommend them to 
his notice and induce their entire perusal. Toa critic contend- 
ing for the observance of the unities of time and place, Johnson 
exclaims, ‘* Jt is time to tell him, BY THE AUTHORITY OF SHAKS- 
PEARE, that he assumes, as an unquestionable principle, a position, 
which, while his breath as forming tt. into words, his understanding 
pronounces to be false.” Yet he, afterwards, feels himself called 
upon to take-the authority of Shakspeare under the sheltering 
wing of his apologetic patronage. “ Those whom my arguments 
cannot persuade to give their approbation to the judgment of 
Shakspeare, will easily, if they consider the condition of his life, 
make some allowance for his ignorance.” THE IGNORANCE of 
the poet, of whom he says, ‘‘ Perhaps it would not be easy to 
find any author, except Homer, who invented so much as Shaks- 
péare ; whé so'‘much advanced the studies which he cultivated, or 
effused 80 mtich novelty upon his age or country. The form, the 
character, the language, and the shows of the English drama, are 
his: Shakspeare,\ whether life or nature be his subject, shews 
plainly that he has seen with his own eyes . . . .~ the igno- 
rant feel his representations to be just, and THE LEARNED SEE 
THAT THEY ARE COMPLETE.” | 
** In restoring the author's works to their integrity, I have cou- 
sidered the punctuation as wholly in my power. 


i 
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As.an example of his exercise of the unlimited power he here 
claims, he presents: WoLsgy to. our view as “a ripe and good 
scholar frem his cradle,” 


“ This Cardinal, 
Though of an humble stock, undoubtedly, 
Was fashioned to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one.” 


That this is the pointing of the folio edition, is no excuse for 
the ‘perpetuation of its nonsense by the carelessness of any 
editor ; least of all, of one who claims special dominion over the 
punctuation of his author, as, exulting in the consciousness of 
his Own superior perspicacity, he asks—‘‘ What could be their 
care of colons and commas, who corrupted words and sentences ?” 
“Whatever could be done by adjusting points, is therefore silently 
performed, in some plays with much diligence, in others with 
less, tt is hard to keep a busy eye steadily fixed upon evanescent 
atoms, or a discursive mind upon evanescent truth.”—Yet 
he observes—‘‘to an editor nothing is a trifle by which his 
author 1s obscured.” We do not affect precisely to understand 
what is meant by “evanescent truth.” We have always con- 
sidered éruth to be fixed and immutable: but if there be such 
a thing as evanescent truth, we may easily conceive @ ripe 
scholar from the cradle as one ofits rare samples. Could neither 
the busy eye nor the discursive mind of the Docies detect the ab- 
surdity of the passage, and restore its plain meaning by a 
punctum after ‘‘ cradle? ‘* This Cardinal— 


‘Though of an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion’d to much honour, from his cradle.” 


t, e. to, speak in homely phrase, ‘‘ he was born to good luck ”— 
“with a. silver spoon in his mouth,”—as Demosthenes, with a 
honey-comb ! ciitdinah salt hed 
~For our further instruction on the merits of the poet, the Doctor 
tefers us to the ‘‘short strictures” he has added to the end of 
most.of the plays, in his edition of Shakspeare; in which how- 
ever fSnothing ws minutely and particularly examined ; and 
therefore it 1s to be supposed, that in the plays which are con- 
emned there is much to be praised, and in those which are 
praised, much to be condemned.” Now, are strictures so weak, 
vapid, and superficial, worthy either of the poet’s genius, the 
critic’s pen, or the reader’s attention? He congratulates 
himself, that if he may not have fully “‘ concurred with the 
current opinion, he has not by any affectation of singularity 
Snyected from it.” 
he business of the critic is to instruct and inform his read- 
ers, by pointing out the ‘errors and faults of an author, with 
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fearless independence, the result of sound and mmpartial judg- 
ment ; not to accommodate himself to the views of the multitude 
by sounding and re-echoing opinions with such guarded modifi- 
cations of censure or praise, as may enable him to shelter himself 
with safety from attack on either side. 

“* No question can be more innocently discussed than a dead 
poet’s pretensions to renown,” — We may assert the same of. the 
pretensions of a dead critic ; the Doctor adds,—“‘ but little. regard 
7s due to that bigotry, which sets candour higher than truth.” 
This observation 1s, we presume, equally applicable to one au- 
thor as another; but we will make no positive assertion on this 
air for we are not quite sure that we understand the dogma. 

e have puzzled our brain to digest it, but in vain. | What is 
candour, if it be not true ?—candour is but the expansion of 
truth—not only truth, but the whole truth,—not only the fact 
which we know, but the fact as we know and believe it—the 
truth without reservation—the full and undisguised admission 
of all the relative modifications which may affect its colouring : 
—and is not this truth of the highest order? Where then is tlie 
BIGOTRY in giving precedence to excellence? But Johnson 
revelled in contradictions. His delight in antithesis exceeded his 
love of illustration: he caught at it wherever it presented even 
its shadow ; and, perusing his preface, we may say of this figure 
of speech, what he has advanced of the “ québble” of Shak- 
speare, “ lt has some malignant power over his mind, and ils 
Jascinations are trresistible—it gave him such delight, that he 
was contented to purchase rt by the sacrifice of reason, propriety, 
and truth,” 

He was not satisfied with, giving an antithetic form to the ez- 
pression of his opinions, but such was his love of contrasts, that 
he (perhaps unconsciously) has promulgated antagonist opinions. 

On almost every point on which he has condemned the com- 
positions of Shakspeare, he has elsewhere.supported them’ by the 
highest eulogies. As we would not have our readérs take our bare 
assertion unsustained by. evidence (as many: of Johnson’s are 
against Shakspeare), we will put them ina condition to pro- 
nounce for themselves; —premising, that :did we ‘see occasion, 
we would still further enlarge our table of contrarieties+— 


Look UPON THIS PICTURE, AND. ON. THIS, 
The Opposed Opinions of the Self-Same Critic — 

“ Thestyle of Shakspeare, was,  ‘\Hejs morejagreeable to the 
in itself ungrammatieal, per-. present,age thamyany other 
plexed, and obscure.” .,,,.I ron author equally, remote); and 
seen in the book of.some mo;, among his other excellenc:s 
dern critic a, collection wf. ano=, deserves to be stulied as one of 
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malies which shew that he has 
corrupted language by every 
mode of depravation.” 


‘“¢ Shakspeare regarded more 
the, series of ideas than of 
words; and his language, not 
being designed for the reader’s 
desk, was all that he desired it 
to: be, if it conveyed his mean- 
ing to the audience.” 


‘* The plots are often so loosely 
formed, that a very slight con- 
sideration may improve them; 
and so carelessly pursued, that 
he seems not always fully to 
understand his own design.” 


‘In many of his plays, the lat- 
tet part is evidently neglected. 
He:remits his efforts where he 
should most vigorously exert 
them, and his catastrophe is im- 
probably produced, or ‘imper- 

fectly represented.” 


“‘ He has scenes of undoubled 
and perpetual excellence, but 
pethaps not one play which, 
ifit were exhibited as the work 
ofa contemporary writer, would 
be:heard,to:the conclusion.” 


Adi i' 5} J.34 
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the original masters of our lan- 
guage.” 


** ‘To him we must ascribe the 
praise—unless Spenser may 
divide it with him—of having 
first discovered to how much 
smoothness and harmony the 
English language could be 
softened.” 


“A play written with nice 
observation of critical rules is to 
be contemplated as an elaborate 
curiosity, as the product of 
superfluous and ostentalious art, 
by which is shewn rather what 
is possible than what is neces- 
sary. He has not, in- 
deed, an intrigue regularly per- 
plexed and regular ly unravelled 
—he does not endeavour to 
hide his design only to discover 
it—for this is seldom the order 
of real events, and Shakspeare 
is the poet of Nature: but his 
plan has, commonly, what Aris- 
tolle requires—a beginning, a 
middle, and an end.” 

““. . . One event is concate- 
nated with another, and the 
conclusion follows by easy con- 
sequence— . —the gene- 
ral system makes gradual ad- 
vances, and the end of the 2 play y 
ts the end of expectation.” 


“Yet his real power is not 
shewn. in the splendour of par- 
ticular passages, but by the 
progress of his fable, and the 
tenour of his dialogue. 

Every one finds his mind more 
strongly seized by the trage- 
dies of Shakspeare than of any 
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[ N.B.So that the chanee of the auilience 
listening to the conclusion of LxaB, 
OTHELLO, or MACRETH, was some- 
what more questionable in Johnson's 
day than their attention to the tragedy 
of “Irene! !!"] 


‘‘ In his comic scenes he is sel- 
dom very successful when he 
engages his characters in reci- 
procations of smartness, and 
contests of sarcasm, their jests 
are commonly gross, and their 
pleasantry licentious; neither 
his gentlemen nor his ladies 
have much delicacy, nor are 
sufficiently distinguished from 
his clowns by any appearance 
of refinement of manner.” 


‘« What he does best, he soon 
ceases.to do. He is not long 


soft and pathetic, without some 
idle. conceit .or contemptible 
eqguivocation.” . , 
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other: svriters ‘Others please by 
particular >‘ speeches, but’ he 
always make us anxious for the 
event, and has, ‘perhaps; ex- 
celled all‘but: Homer in secur- 
ing the first purpose of a'writer, 
by exciting restless and un- 
quenchable curiosity, and com- 
pelling him thatreads his work 
to read it THROUGH.” 


** In comedy ‘he seems \to re- 
pose, or luxuriate; in amode of 
thinking congenial ‘to his na- 
ture... to produce without la- 
bour what: no’ labour ‘can im- 
prove. . . his comedy pleases by 
the thoughts and the language. 
od." "The polite are always 
catching modish innovations, 
and the learned depart from 
established forms of speech, in 
hope of finding or making bet- 
ter; but there is a conver- 
sation above grossness and_be- 
low refinement, where propriety 
resides, and where this poct 
seems to have gathered his 
vomic dialogue. . . The 
force of his comic scenes has 
suffered little diminution from 
the changes made, in a century 
and a half, in manners or in 
words.” 


Mas. a Though it must. be 
allowed that pleasing melan- 


choly be sometimes interrupted 


by unwelcome levity, yet let it 
be considered, likewise, that 
melancholy is often not pleas- 
ing, and that the disturbance of 
one man may be the relief of 
another ; that different authors 
have different habitudes, and 
that, upon the whole, all plea- 
sure consists in variety.” 
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/dde ne: sooner: begins ‘to 
move. tlian he counteracts him- 
sélf; and terror and pity, as they 
are rising) In the mind, are 
checked and blasted‘ by sudden 
frigidity.”’ 


(110 7 

15 Hemakes noygust distribution 
of good or evil; nor is always 
careful to shew in the virtuous 
a:disapprobation of the wicked 
J ohe:carries his persons indif- 
ferently through right and 
wrong; at the close, dismissing 
them: without further care, and 
leaves their example to operate 
byschance... ... « This fault 
the; barbarity of his age* can- 
not: extenuate.” 


[* The barbarity of the Elizabethan 
age! 


“Fe sacrifices virtue to con- 
venience, and is so much more 
careful to please than to m- 
struct, that he seems to write 
without any moral purpose.” 
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“* He never executes his pur- 
pose better than when he tries 
to soothe by softness .. . as he 
commands us, we laugh or 
mourn, or sit, silent with quiet 
expectation, in tranquillity 
without indifference.” 


‘* The greatest graces ofa play 
are fo copy nature and instruct 
PAR 6 os His plays are com- 
positions exhibiting the real 
state of sublunary nature, 
which partakes of good and 
evil, joy and sorrow, mingled 
with endless variety of propor- 
tion and innumerable modes of 
combination, and expressing the 
course of the world, in which 
the loss of one is the gain of 
another ; in which the malig- 
nity of one is sometimes de- 
feated by the frolic of another, 
and many mischtefs and many 
benefits are done, and hindere/, 
without design.” .... “‘ Every 
man’s performance, to be rightly 
estimated, must be compared to 
the state of the age in which 
he lived.” 


‘Tt is from this wide exten- 
sion of design that so much in- 
struction is derived. It is this 
which fills the plays of Shaks- 
peare with practical axioms aud 
domestic wisdom. This, there- 
fore, is the praise of Shakspeare, 
that his drama is the mirror of 
life, that he who has mazed his 
imagination in following the 
phantoms which other writers 
raise up before him, may here 
be cured of his delirious eesta- 
sies, by reading human senti- 
ments in human language, by 
scenes from whicha hermit may 
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estimate the transactions of the 
world, and a. confessor, predict 
the progress of the passions.’ 


‘‘ Shakspeare,withhisexcel- “ His works support no opinion 
lences has, likewise, faults, and with arguments, nor , supply 
faults sufficient to obscure and. any faction with invectives ; 
overwhelm any other merit.” they can neither indulge vanity 

nor gratify malignity ; yet, thus 
unassisted by interest or passion, they have passed ‘through 
variations of taste and. change of manners, and, as they devolved 
from‘one generation to another, have received new honours at 
every transmission. . ... . What mankind have long possessed, 
they have often examined and compared ; and, if they’ persist to 
value the possession, it is because frequent comparisons have 
confirmed opinion in its favour, ..... The reverence due to 
writings that have long subsisted is the consequence of acknow- 
ledged and indubitable positions, that what has been longest 
known has been most considered, and what is most considered is 
best understood. ... ‘The accidental compositions of hetero- 
geneous modes are dissolved by the chance that combined then ; 
but. the uniform simplicity of primitive qualities neither admits 
increase nor suffers decay. ‘The sand heaped by one flood is 
scattered by another, but the rock always continues in its place. 
‘THE STREAM. OF TIME, WHICH IS) CONTINUALLY WASHING THE 
DISSOLUBLE FABRIC§ OF,,OTHER POETS, PASSES WITHOUT IN- 
JURY BY THE ADAMANT OF SHAKSPEARE.” 


Ta corroboration of our review of the inconsistencies of John- 
son we may adduce Lorp BrouGHAM’s characterization of his 
critical powers :— 

‘He was very doginatical, very ouifiden, even’ presunip- 

““‘tuous, and not very tolerant. Seeing ve Re clear , within 
e 


ab penagee limits, ‘he’ a ie ved t ete yf 
nothing! beyond them ih sec. requent ed a 
~ kind SP spsaiage wholly unsuited A Ae sikslog ase 
, ronounced, decisions eretick the’ dispute was not suscep- 
-tible ; and fell’itito ‘errors’ which’ more knowing inquirers 
rid i ‘an si Cjz 

fs it disputants, Without * ‘his''p ae eth or, his 

: <gomk ‘acall ‘would eon as” Se have 
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A SLIGHT REMINISCENCE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


BY SAMUEL GOWER. 


Robert Hall specks of the country round Cambridge as a 
dead flat, in which you meet with nothing but, now and then, 
two or three Hunted willows, that look as if, in their telegraph- 
like uniformity, Nature were throwing up signals of distress. 
For my part, I’ was quite willing to accept of the penury of 
Nature as a foil to. the grandeur of Art, and as adding to that 
air of antiquity which we recognise in College-precincts, and 


on Lollege-ground. 

- Coleritige describes his having met with the spire of a church 
steeple, in a valtey in the neighbourhood of the Alps, which, 
thus situated, although a picturesque object in itself, put him, 
irresistibly, in mind of an extinguisher. Nature, certainly, 

oes not make mock at Art, in the same way, at Cambridge. 
é, formerly (if not. now), dirty town and narrow streets of 
us nbridge concurred with the aspect.of the surrounding coun- 
try in. giving the whole place an air of barbarian grandeur. We 
associate the ideas of Oxford and Addison; but Cambridge 
takes us back, at. once, to the times of The Edwards. Robert 
ile description is, however, exaggerated. Were I a painter, 

_would be bound to select, as subjects for my pencil, many 
delightful spots in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and this, 
independently of the vicinity of College-Buildings. No Eng- 
lish church and churchyard, at least since the date of Gray’s 
fl can fail to produce ideas elevated so far above the pain- 

er, 





mournful as to be rich in pleasurable sensations of a high 


King’s Chapel at Cambridge, from whatever point of view re- 
garded, is one of the noblest objects that can greet the human 
eye, . Oxford has no building, ‘ aué simile, aut secundum,’ to it. 
On e other hand, to pursue the contrast, walk up that finest 
street a, Eairope: the High Street of Oxford, and you may 
imagine yourself in a region “‘ of pleasures and palaces,” while 
Cambri e.can shew nothing at all comparable to it—every 
phase of the latter University displaying more of the. sombre 
than the gay : on this very account, however, it looks but the 
more in character as a seat of learning. While walking up 
Trumpington Street, were you to see all Chaucer’s Pilgrims 
emerging in procession from under the gateway of St. John’s, 
Trinity College, they would not strike you as much out 

eer date. On the contrary, no spectacle which the High 

af Oxford could display would appear too magnificent, 

00 modern. On your way up Trumpington Street, you 
ovr J836.—xo. 1V. VOL, VI. Z 
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pass, beside St, John’s, and, Trinity, Colleges; the new. frontage 
of Corpus Christi, which, looks, so, sharp; and, angular; and, so 
much like a stage-scene,.that it. gives you, the idea -of,a super- 
ficies, not, certainly, of,deal and. canvass, but of ,stone, with 
no substance behind it.. Time...may,) perhaps, already) haye 
somewhat softened this harshness of aspect.,..Go where. you 
will about Cambridge, you have to, permeate, through,a sueces- 
sion of practical anachronisms. . There is Downing;College which 
looks like a piece of. London let in. to the.suburbs-of the; Uni- 
versity; nor does it sufficiently partake. of, the homogeneous to 
contrast, mentally (for ey are not contiguous), with that, mo- 
dern, although most. useful, edifice, Addenbroke’s Hospital; or 
with the turrets at the corners of Great Trinity College Square, 
whose rooms seem fit habitations for no, creatures, of, a, species 
less sublime, or more utilitarian, than owls, alchemists, and 
astrologers. 

The days of my residence, at. Cambridge were, despite of all 
this fault-finding, halcyon. days. My:most agreeable recollec- 
tions of Cambridge have nothing whatever to do with brick and 
mortar, or even with stone, however symmetrically reared and 
munificently sculptured. At,the same time, if ever I .remem- 
bered a building with abiding pleasure; it is King’s. Chapel: a 
few more words of it, therefore. .Of all, views of, this surpass- 
ing specimen of architecture, commend me to that, taken from 
a certain angle of the stream-——it seems almost too ambitious to 
call the portion of it to. which I allude, a river—in which we 
were wont to bathe. Oh! the freshness and healthfulness of 
those, bathes, and the pleasure of, a gaze at King’s Chapel, 
from the middle of the stream, while. swimming !.,. And what | 
like Cambridge. for is, that,:in addition. to its having. noble 
buildings, and Clare Hall Gardens, and many other pleasant pro- 
menades among shrubberies and between avenues of trees, and 
“‘ Groves of Academe,” bathing-weather commences there early, 
and continues:late,,. One year, I..commenced bathing there on 
the: 16th of March, sub. Jove of course, and continued till the 
middle of November, and. not infrequently undressed during a 
heavy shower of rain, my clothes being committed to the uncer- 
tain protection ofan umbrella... As for rheumatism and _catch- 
ing cold, they ,were casualties. never once. thought: of, What 
t Rol could no. more ‘.abide’,Cambridge; than old 
‘ Jane Night ork” could ‘abide’: Master Shallow,’ we. had, any 
how; many pleasant bathes in, the stream whence. it, takes its 
. Dame; passe many pleasant hours, within, its, precincts, and 
environs; and are now)stored with many, pleasant reminisgences 
of all the pleasures we.enjoyed and shared during, our, sojourn 


(The *, Long ago” .of which «we are reminding: ourselves, and 
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apprising our readers, abounded with the exploits peculiar to 
juvenility and ‘supérabiindant life. ‘An anecdote or two which 
océurs fo ‘us ‘may ‘type many others which we have forgotten. 
There-was one puddie’'(or rather kennel) in particular, which 
runs before one of the Colleges, and which, when swollen with 
aheavy fall of ram; may have been about three-cighths of an 
mech ‘deep, and five inches two éighths wide. Into this recep- 
taele) much about our time; fell two men, not by any means in 
a‘state of extreme sobriety or teetotalism. The magnanimous 
reply of one of them, to a passenger who was assisting him up, 
is‘Worthy of record. “ Do not mind me, but pray go and help 
my poor friend lower down, for he can’t swim.” But from this 
and 'allother kennels, whether sanctified or not by Collegiate 
incumbency or tradition, to adjourn to the Cam itself. What 
though its banks were bare, was it not between them, in ‘a vici- 
nity, if I bethink me right, off the coast of Chesterton, that the 
skill of: a nautical friend nearly submerged himself, myself, and 
a quarter-decker guest, during a squall of wind, the precursor 
of ‘a storm which drenched us to the skin? And was it not 
from its waters that I once, by dint of skilful angling, hooked 
up an undergraduate of Trinity, who had toppled out of our 
boat into the lock? Twenty years ago! what a retrospect! 
But the opportunity for being pathetic shall not tempt me! Of 
those of our old friends, and they are many, that are gone, let 
us think, consolingly, that ‘* whom the gods love die young.” 

It just occurs to me that I have omitted to record my impres- 
sions on first entering the interior of King’s Chapel. It con- 
veyed to my mind an idea of vastness which St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, Canterbury Cathedral, even York Minster, fail 
to'‘convey. The interior of St. Paul’s dome gives one an idea 
of ‘loftiness, and of huge dimensions, but one may, by a little 
computation, arrive at as definite an idea of its size as of that of 
afiy ordinarily sized Capola.” Westminster Abbey and Canter- 
bury Cathedral have too many compartments. York Minster 
displays vastness of mass, and extreme beauty, but has rather 
the-variety, than the unity, of the Epic in architecture. And 
then again, viewed singly; what can be more mournfully im- 
pressive than' the monuments of the immortal dead?’ what more 
vivid than the images of the past which the sight of these im- 
vokes? "This;'too, almost irrespectively of their merits or de- 
meérits as works ‘of ‘statuary? Yet, these constitute episodes, 
which distract the attention from the grandeur of the. building 
a8‘a whole, in proportion as it is the more crowded with them. 
Pspeak’ from memory} when I say that King’s Chapel had few 
oF no \mortiments': or that; if there were such, they did not 
obtrude themselves upon the sight, but were lost in the general 
effect.’ ‘And what is that effect? A solemnity, even to chill- 
ZR 
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ness, creeps over you as you enter that) mighty, but no less 
graceful, building, and gaze around. You see nothing, what- 
ever else may be there, but its spacious and, beautiful interior ; 
its pictured windows; and the.organ which marks its eonsecra- 
tion asa place of worship. - It. is; this. undisturbed. unity. of 
character which gives the spectator an impression, of vastness 
far exceeding its admeasured reality. In some,other structures, 
the juxtaposition of the. sublime and the ridiculous has beeome 
all but proverbial. It is easy to conceive:that; a short-sighted 
gentleman) or lady. taken by surprise into the Poet's. Corner of 
Westminster Abbey might fancy him or herself in a Statuary’s 
Studio, or aStonemason’s repository. It is unquestionably a truth, 
regarded inthe abstract, that such an approximation to the per- 
fect in architecture as Westminster Abbey, or as York Minster, 
should have no.corners, and should as little as possible resemble a 
toy-shop or a wax-work exhibition. , [tis not meant to be asserted 
that the mighty dead should have no monuments ; .but it is sug- 
gested that their ashes should repose, and their busts be crowned 
with wreaths, and ‘their. memories! with, honour, in. erections 
devoted to those special purposes. In this respect, the to xpemov 
and. the vo cxadov are one; as, indeed, .they,more, commonly are 
than they are thought to, be. It makes, no, more for the well- 
being of the living than for the honour of, the. dead, that 
churches should be occupied; also,.as, Mausoleums. It cannot be 
sup that these remarks, are meant. to, apply. otherwise than 
to the future., Neither, the, past, nor,the present, nor perhaps, 
indeed, the immediate future, can be tampered. with to the sub- 
version of established associations, whether of things, or of 
ideas. No proposition for their divorce, or disattachment, could 
enter into the mind.ofany.civilised.and rational person. ‘To 
move one stick or stone from its place in any of our Minsters 
and Cathedrals would be to annihilate a portion of our country 
and of ourselves ;- to ¢ombine/ want of patriotism with sacrilege. 
But as to the vast Future, it will ever Re incumbent upon each 
successive generation of mankind 'to'ddd its own wisdom to that 
bequeathed, to,it: by.its predecessors, and, thus, render the richer 
its own»bequest to posterity. |, Age, : which. gives, experience to 
the individual,’ can scarcely fail; henceforward,' to confer the 
same, through the medium of thé press; in ‘a°tonstantly:augment- 


ing am the whole human species. In ages past, for 
want of tat area: mach cof” Wubi! Wiidwlddies Wébdmie'' lost to 
view, just as some rivers-aré said ‘to be lost..in,the sands of the 
desert. Unless, indeed, knowledge should meet with the mis- 
fortune of perishingy froin’ ‘beingooverlaid with; the growing 
‘ multitude-of book; “this is not’ likely, to mabe ageur: the 
stores of science are already rapidly aceunitilating,,and. this, 
safely as to quality, as well/as largely ioquaatity..‘Ehe non- 
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collegiate labour of those who work, inveighing perhaps, during 
each more leisure hour from severer toil, against Collegiate In- 
stitutions, is still work: and all who are really workers and not 
drones'in the great human hive, are, in spite of themselves and 
their prejudices, or call them by the milder name of. their 
opinions, not workers only, but cooperant workers, whose labours 
tend ‘to the common good of mankind. ‘Those, however, err 
preety, to my thinking, who fail to perceive that we owe, if it 
e'not said chiefly, yet to a great degree, the conservation of 
much that is valuable, the perpetuation of much that is nation- 
ally excellent, to our two leading Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. | Where was it that Canning go the first 
promise of his genius? At Eton and Oxford. ere was it 
that ‘Peel’s brow was encompassed with that single circlet of 
laurels which only one man can each year gain there—those, viz. 
accorded to its Senior Wrangler? In the Senate-House of 
Cambridge—a locality only less remarkable than that in which, 
during’ the computed period which marks the transit of one 
generation of mankind, he has since been the “ observed of all 
observers.” 
‘“T think, reader, that this paper will not fail to give you some 
trifling image of the town and University with the name of 
Which this paper is headed. Place a small fragment of a bone 
before Cuvier, and he eould tell, from a cursory perusal of it, 
thé sizée’and configuration of the whole animal to which it be- 
loriged:' Ingenious reader! do the same in relation to these 
shadowy outlinés, and you will have all Cambridge before you. 





oxo SONNETS FOR ‘THE TIMES.—No. V. 
ISS MOC! 


isdt o% REFLECTIVE SERIES. 


tithese Sonnets were slip-printed for circulation some time ago, and found 
their way into one or two of the public Journals ; but: their subjevt: is 
oil} @P stich incalculable: importance that we rejoice in the opportunity of 
-Inoextending the circle of t eir readers. } . | 

Tok Jaag 2905 M1 29i99q2 BCE 7 f 

of yeolTO:THE BEAL,PROTESTANTS OF THE EMPIRE, 

sui to 2hake ») Chainpions of Civil and Religious Liberty. 

~@Lry 51% firy 9st ryiy 12 on ' 

ScRpwe the alarum-bell throughout the land! : 

old. : Sének forthithe ery of/warning, stern and deep— 

2i0Y p} for. your liberties !) 4 Judas-band, 

“ont Betray the fortress, while. its guardians sleep ; 
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Or some of them (Heaven grant they prove but few) 
Play Doubleface, as L—nd—n dares to do! 
Shame on those guardians—rouse them to their trust ; 
Urge them to duty with a shout as dread 
As that which promptly levell’d, with the dust, 
The false King's hopes, what time the false King fled, 
He of the Stuart’s race—for Britain’s weal, 
The last, because, ‘a Protestant crown’d head, 
He strove the Reformation to repeal ; 
But Protestants repeal’ d—his power—his line—instéad ! 


Ring the alarum-bell ! too near the throne, 

The vipers nestle who may sting—the Heir! 
Ring, till the mother-occupant shall own, 

B ess’d was the chime, that warn’d her of the snare. 
That mother-occupant, so fair and good, 

Dreams not of fraud—herself devoid of guile— 
Of conduct trimm’d to be misunderstood ; 

Of, treason— tis no less— beneath,a smile ; 
For he is traitor blank against the crown, 

Whoe’er the Puseyite poison would infuse, 
And pullits sworn imperial, wearer down, 
. From Protestant, to, Theocratic views— 
Traitor to God, and man, and all his vows: 


Some such are near the throne, let this your zeal arouse. 


That zeal show forth in action—o’er the realm, 
Send forth the loud alarum of your fears, 

Till Protestant indignance overwhelm, 
And set the sleek Iscariots by the ears. 

Hath not the royal chapel heard them preach, 
The church, a power divine above the state ? 

To their Queen's face, disloyal to impeach 
Her title to be greatest o’er the great ! 

For quibble as these medium-mongers may, 

All lines of demarcation who would blot, 

The Chvish, which they'd enslave us to obey ; ; 
The ee mediatorial. ressiong of their plot; 

So high prerogativ’d as they preten 

Were’ ona aa such, ucen, People, all must bend. 


Inner ‘Temple. “The Author ‘of * Rural Sonnets.” 


Of all the enemies of Protestant liberty, civil: of religious, the “ Media 
Via” Meu, be they mere officious.and:ignorant meddlérs, or insidious com- 
pictters, and Iscariots, are the most detestable and the mcst dangerous. 
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SIR JOHN; 
OR, 
THE LOVERS QUARREL, 


BY THE LATE J. H. J. 


Anp. am I, then, at last deceiv’d, by one I thought so true ? 
Oh yes, it is quite evident, how cruel ’twas of you! 

How sad, and how unfortunate, I knew it not before, 

O base Sir John, O false Sir John, we part to meet no more. 


You wrong me, love, you do, indeed ; dismiss your strange alarm, 
I Jook’d, I own, at Lady Blab, but yet I meant no harm, 

I fear you have but small regard for Charity’s kind laws, 

Or, ctherwise, you’d not accuse Sir John, without a cause. 


Now pray, don’t play the hypocrite, to free yourself from blame, 

You know you're false—you own you are—at least, ’tis all the 
same : 

Alas, Alas! your fickle ways, alone, have bid us part, 

Untrue Sir John, unkind Sir John, you almost break my heart. 


How can I prove my faithfulness for one I prize so dear ? 

O do but name the hardest task, I'll face it without fear. 
Believe me, love, when I avow, were I to part from thee, 
The very moment thou wert lost, ’twould be the death of me. 


Oh well, if you will promise me, your conduct to amend, 
And not again, in anything, your lady-love offend, 

And not again, on Lady Blab, your roving eyes to cast, 

[I hope Sir John, I might Sir John, forgive you what has past. 


Your kindness, Sweet, hath charm’d me so, I scarce know what 
to say, 

Or what to vow, to recompense such trust in any way. 

Henceforth I will, by constant care, no cause for quarrels give, 

But prove my love is yours alone, each minute that I live. 


I’ve pledg'd myself to ydu, so oft, and with such binding vows, 
‘That, if *twill ease your heart, Sir John, I’ll soon become your 
spouse, 
And share with you, through life’s career, the happiness in store, 
‘When, best Sir John, and. true Sir John, we wed, to part no 
‘more. 


AVN 


erica 
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BLANCHE ‘NEVILLE. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
BY M. CHIPPENDALE. 
( Continued,) 


“Mas. Benson has more than-once:jdcosely threatencd to try 
and | bribe you to leave me; only she considered. yow were not 
to be bought. Her establishment would now be the very place 
for, you; she wants some person to take charge of ‘her: only 
child,;and. her. widowed state -would, render. her an. affectionate 
and confiding companion., Therefore, if we must) part, she will 
most, gladly receive you; and may you find peace! I would 
stipulate for your coming, back-to,us, if any thing should occur 
to remove Mart; but I cannot. but observe, that your change of 
religion has surrounded. you with enemies}. and though they are 
less noxious than he, they would be equally disagreeable. ‘So, 
my poor girl, I believe the kindest wish, and certainly the most 
disinterested, I can entertain for you is, that) we may ‘speedily 
part and never meet more; thatis, unless, as happens to your- 
self, the choice.of leaving this ‘hateful place, which Ido not 
anticipate, should be granted to me. » [cannot allow you to 
despond ; ,you, haye ever done your duty, :in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, and I will not see you.dispirited now. One thing 
I promise.;,your reputation, shall be.entircly cleared before you 
leave ; if, Raymond,has not sufficient power to do justice to an 
oppressed and, maligned friend. and fellow-creature, he is of no 
use here, and, in suchia case, [will advise him immediately to 
throw up-his appointment.”...6 6) 6) gio 

‘Oh | do not,” L exclaimed, ‘do not allow me toinjure you. 
On the eve of separating from! you,:most probably for ever, wil! 
you increase my, suffering by causing ine to. damage. your fair 
worldly prospeets?,,.. My,,own. troubles I will learn to: bear ; 
with a there-is,no self reproach; but the thought of having 
harmed .you, my; best, my. only friends, this I could not endure.” 

** My dear, generous girl, it is nobly:said,:and like yourself. 
Even in this, life, I; feel:iassured ; you ..will meet. :your reward. 
Now. we will separate. for the night, 1,have kept you, up too 
longialready5-;yqu much: need: rest: try and,compose yourself to 
--d-meditated with.gratatude, on: allvher kindness to me; but 
this,last.act.was above all: [felt liwas:richj,even inthe! midst 
of,.the ils-of,, life. DL, had.found a teal friends: This: conscious- 
ness made the-proposed parting: more painful, to me.) I-even in- 
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dulged a latent hope, which I was ashamed to acknowledge even 
to myself, that the Consul might entertain an opinion contrary to 
his wife’s, and, in that case, I determined to act according to 
his wish. Could I but find an excuse to myself for remaining, 
I resolved not to go away. ‘Then, again, 1 called to mind all 
I must endure, exposed to the chance of constantly meeting 
such a wretch as Mart, who would never cease his persecutions, 
and would and must, at length; drive me from them. Were it 
not better to separate at once, than expose myself to this pro- 
tracted misfortune? I thought on this affair, over and over 
again; and though I clearly saw the necessity of leaving, I de- 
termined to defer it'as long'as possible. 
‘\iMrs. Benson, the lady whom Mrs. Raymond recommended, 
was.a woman of high endowments, and great personal charms. 
She owas, withal, mild, gentle, and unpretending, and, though 
possessed of considerable wealth, she never endeavoured to take 
the lead, even in an island where, wealth being a rather scarce 
commodity, she might easily have done so. Her chief delight 
seemed to be to watch over her only daughter, who was a deli- 
eate child. 
ot fifteen, Mrs. B. had been sent out to India, where she had 
made, or, rather, there was made for her, what the world calls, 
“a splendid match.” . The husband to whom she was yoked was 
very old, infirm, and morose, but none the less proud of the 
, ssion of his young and captivating wife. She had per- 
ormed, to his satisfaction, all the trying and disagreeable duties 
attendant on such an unequal state; and he, in‘return, had left 
her entire mistress of his large fortune. She was now on her 
way) to England, a widow, at the early age of six and twenty. 
Lhe indisposition of her child had mduced her to remain with 
ats m the islands, and try the breezes of their salubrious climate, 
instead of proceeding direct to her native land. She ‘now re- 
oached herself, when too late, with having originally allowed 
her maternal fondness to get. the better of her prudence. While 
‘the state of her husband’s health and his affairs prevented her 
from accompanying her daughter, she ‘would not hear of ‘their 
separation. , This selfishness threatened to’ cost her very dear, 
asthe declining energies of the delicate invalid told a fearful 
taleof' a last, a longer parting. 
-biShe: had known Mrs. Raymond in early youth, and she 
‘that, while improving her daughter’s health; this inter- 
©dtrse of friendship would restore her own spirits, which had 
been much impaired’by long attendance upon an aged and fretful 
husband, who; at-last, would scarcely ever suffer her to be away 
from his ‘sick chamber, or out of his sight.'. We used frequently 
+o:spend our mornings'together, as her daughter was encouraged, 
for ithe)sake of the amusement it might afford her, to associate 
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unrestrainedly with my p _ fn our intercourse, I had often 
felt assured that nothmg but» delicacy toward Mrs. Raymond 
prevented Mrs. Benson from offering me an asylum beneath her 
roof; and had I'wished to return to. England, I should have, 
ere then, gladly listened |to such an offer. I had,’ therefore, no 
cause to dread being obliged to take ‘shelter, on ‘my -return, 
under the paternal roof; still,/a glance at the sickly hue: of /her 
poor invalid made me almost fear to undertake so distressing 
and important .a, charge. _1-was preparing: another .trial for 
niyself!: But I remembered, it was not for my own happiness 
that I lived.) My-early hopes were blighted, and the ‘idea of 
consoling the afflicted: was so congenial to my. feelings, that | 
determined, if I were obliged to quit my early friends, to offer 
my services to the widow and her daughter. 

The Consul’s absence had been protracted longer than usual, 
and his wife and children were hourly expecting him. | I had 
always been accustomed to participate in the joy of these happy 
reunions, but when he arrived, on this occasion, I felt a secret 
foreboding, and could not command ‘sufficient: courage to. take 
my’ accustomed part in the first welcome and meeting. J was 
ashamed of this) weakness, but was not able to overcome it. I| 
therefore joined | the family ‘at breakfast, the next morning. 
Mr. Ri received me with more» than his: usual affection. ‘The 
breakfast passed over in silence, and,.on. my part,' remained al- 
most untouched. I was making‘my escape from, the room, 
rejoicing, (I scarcely know why,) even in a few hours’ delay of 
any closer communion with my employers and best friends, when 
Mr. R. requested me, with much earnestness of manner, to re- 
main a short: fini, as he had something of umportance to say 
to' me. 

‘E-seated: bayerlf on the nearest chair, for-I suddenly felt as 
though unable to’stand, when he thus addressed me ;—‘‘ Mrs. 
Raymond, my dear young friend, has already made me acquainted 
with ‘all that has transpired during: my absence. | Most gladly 
would we retain you here ; but under the circumstances, [| can- 
not; J will -not,-out of mere selfish considerations, ask, or expect, 
such: athing..' You are fally .capable of judging for: yourself, 
and: Tmake'no doubt youwwill determine correctly. Should you 
really need my assistance, I will willingly aid you:, if youdeter- 
miné‘to remain, you will be the same to. us as,ever: if, on the 
contrary; you Tesolve to quit: place: where. you, have met with 
—_ ominous adventures, and attem a oppression, Mrs. . Ben- 

uests;‘as an. especial favour, ou, will take charge of 
ons di» ‘Yow eannot»be’ better: sivotaded: for ;.and. I-rejoice, 
there is a'promise/of that.comfort, which all-oun efforts, if coun- 
-tevaéted ‘by secret malignity, or designing wilfulness, éould, not 
assure you. However, you must ‘face,::before: you: go; / your 
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enemies. I cannot.allow you to quit us likea culprit, or one that 
has been trampled over and trodden down. You will. mix, for 
a leave-taking, with the mhabitants: here, on’ the’ old footing. 
bess, I,cannot thmk:right...: You need: not: fear meeting Mart ; 
I have already sent him home with despatches; therefore, you 
have! leisure to ponder well and consult, and. I know you will 
determine as you-ought. . We have open house to-morrow, as 
usual on the first of the month. | You will not refuse to attend 
the féte, and afford us the pleasure of seeing you thereat, and 
paying ‘you; in public, those attentions which you not only 
inerit at our hands, but which may go some way’ to disarm the 
injustice of your enemies. Nothing disagreeable or painful to 
your feelings can or shall occur. | You have more friends than 
you suppose, both ready and willing to protect you ; but under 
my:-roof you need fear nothing, and I trust you will acquire 
sufficient self-command by that time, to appear with your ac- 
eustomed composure. You will oblige us by: wearing a dress of 
Mrs. R’s. selection.” | The truly affectionate—I might almost call 
it/'the parental tone and spirit which pervaded this address, so 
overpowered my feelings, that, in the fulness of my. heart, I 
could scarcely command myself sufficiently to give utterance to 
afew broken sentences of thankfulness and gratitude; never- 
theless, they were duly appreciated. As it was now the hour 
of his usual levée, he dismissed me. I proceeded to my room to 
decide on what course to pursue. 

I felt I must tear myself from these affectionate beings. Had 
it been proper for me to remain, my friends would not have left 
itito my own judgment, but would have solicited me tostay with 
them. I saw all this, and determined, however painful, to do 
what was right. I hastily snatched up a pen, and scrawled a 
few lines, expressive of my resolution to accept Mrs. Benson’s 
offer ; and, without allowing myself time to waver, forthwith sent 
them in to my considerate patrons; 

_oI,.then, endeavoured to gain some repose. I felt ill, and 
much was still expected from me; but oh! the morrow’s 
‘meeting! this seemed to me more formidable than all the rest. 
Many times, I resolved.to refuse; but my wish to do my duty, 
‘both. by’ my own character, and my kind champion’s expressed 
injunctions, prevented my acting so unwisely. When, in the 
er.part of the day, we met at dinner, the approving looks of 
‘Ths patrons fully recompensed. me for the sacrifice. I had made. 
‘They entered into all my future plans, with the same warm 
‘interest they had ever shewn for my welfare. ‘‘Solongas you, 
‘now, Temain here,” said Mrs. R., ‘ you must consider yourself 
‘our guest. I have sent Margaret and Eleanor to a friend’s, where 
they will get accustomed to the idea of parting, without distress- 
‘mg’ you with their very natural grief.” 
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‘*T have an engagemeut ‘for this ‘evening: ' It is'a ‘grand aight 
with Mrs. 0.3 all’ the world “will be thete.''“Do “you ‘think’ you 
can command sufficient courage to appeat ?” »' Ay! 

Reluctantly, I consented, and ‘accompanied'her: “The evening 
passed much ‘better thaw I had’ anticipated: « I believe, they 
were all surprised at what they would have called my impudence ; 
little did they know, how much‘T would ‘have given to have been 
away. All was now gaiety ‘and preparation’: I had little time 
for reflection. From one party; we’ went to’another. '' Every 
where, [ was surrounded by those who ‘did not allow ‘a whisper 
to reach me, though I sometimes encountered a spiteful glance, 
or caught, ‘at a distance, a ‘significant shrug of the shoulders. 
At first, all I did was a painful effort, but pleasure is infectious. 
I soon found myself enjoying the’ merry dance,‘ and talking on 
indifferent subjects with more zest than I could have supposed 
possible, after all I had endured. Even the people themselves 
interested me. . Their listlessness and inactivity were forgotten 
in their graceful carriage; and their brilliant eyes, and’ jetty 
ringlets, almost compensated for their sallow complexions. As 
I'had, from being the guest, and no longer the governess, in the 
Raimond family, much leisute time previous to my approaching 
departure from the Island,’ I’ frequertly. wandered with Mrs. 
Benson for hours, among its rocks, and valleys, and glens. ‘The 
convent of Dom Jesus was a subject of great interest tome. The 
judicious regulations of its directors, by which ‘its ‘votaries are 
permitted to marry, pleased my ‘now’ Protestant notions ; and 
the whole economy of the ‘establishment: interested us in the 
absence of more exciting» subjects, and was the object of our 
frequent observation. : 


ee 
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“ The morning watch was come ; the vessel la 
Her course, and gently made her liquid way ; 


-' "Phe ‘cloven billow flashed from off her prow, 
‘o}ew ‘ollnefurrows form’d by that majestic plough : 
>>! gee -swaters with their world -were all before.” 

SVISISsqds i dt vf steoilehna: unt as Tux Istanp. 
- hx -would«be impossible;to deseribe-my parting from my 
pupils) cand ctheir estimable parents.» We embraced; again an 

pand Towas-at'last-all but forced ‘from then, and placed in 
the boat “The sea: was very: rough which Mz; Raymond jgave 
as'‘a ‘tedson ‘for the family:not pe ng’ with me) to the,ship..,. He 
knew, moreover; the! nature: of the:parting, and felt, that, the 
sooner it was over, the better sit: would-be for us-all} ||, He, did 
not leave me himself, until the vessel set sail; and then I ob- 
served a tear, even in his manly eye; which he, in vain, endea- 
voured to conceal. His last words were, “ You are still my 
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child ;, myhome jis yours, ,..Remember, if any thing occur to 
render, your new position,in life, uncomfortable, our door is ever 
open to receive you. « I.leavye you. in such goed hands, that it 
can only be some unforeseen event, which would render such a 
resort necessary ; should it. become so, return to us,” Without 
waiting for a reply, he sprang into the. boat, where he continued 
standing. and, waving his, handkerchief, until he reached the 
shore... We, watched the land,, until it diminished to a black 
speck; in the,ocean, and then we betook ourselves to our berths. 
nthe quiet, of my.cabin, I called back to my recollection all 
that, had happened since I was last in a similar bed. Much un- 
deserved misery had.been my portion ; still, would I not rather 
suffer, it.as undeserved, than know that I merited it? Had I 
not .been preserved on all occasions? Was not each trial the 
- cause, of, a fresh accession of real friends, and a new occasion of 
thankfulness? And yet, I had dared even for a moment to re- 
pine, though thus visibly protected. 
,, While lost in these reflections, sleep stole gently over me, and, 
yy the morning I awoke .to all the busy hum of life on ship- 
beard. Our fellow passengers were more heterogeneous than 
the generality of small, circles, and, as they afterwards take a 
conspicuous part in my, tale, I shall endeavour to introduce them 
to-you.. Mr. and Mrs. Simple would have been tolerable, if 
they had been.content.to remain in the rank which nature had 
intended them for; but Mr. S. had grown rich, in India. At his 
wife’s instigation, he was now returning to England, to be 
somebody, where a poor man is nobody. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Times has lately inserted letters, from Ramsgate and 
Brighton, on the subject-of Bathing from the machines on the 
shore of either town. Having just left the latter watering- 
place, we are in a positi6n’to report that; as the females invari- 
ably use bathing-dresses, nothing indelicate in their appearance 
stack ‘us ; but’ the exposure of person by many males, especi- 
ally when the water was shoal, was disgustingly complete, . If 
the ‘nile; and female stations are to remain .so. contiguous, a 

ation for the males’ to wear ‘ bathing-breeks” should be 
forced by’ the authorities, Hirsute and ill-formed:satyrs, and 
iifdnimate ‘statues, whose beauty purifies their nudity, are ‘toto 
eee," different objects!oficcontemplation or suggestiveness, 
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THE SHRUBBERY, 
Written in a time of Affliction. 
Ou, happy shades—to me tnbless’d ! 
Friend y to peace, but not to me! 
How ill the scene that offers réest, | 
And heart that cannot rest, agree! 


This glassy stream, that spreading pine, | 
Those alders quivering to the breeze, 

Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine, 
And please, if any thing could please. 


But fix’d unalterable Care 
Foregoes not what-she feels within, 
Shews the same sadness everywhere, 
And slights the season and ‘the scene. 


For all that pleas’d in wood or lawn, 

While peace possess'd these silent bowers, 
Her animating smile withdrawn, 

Has lost-its-beauties-and-its-powers. 


The saint or moralist should tread 
This moss-grown alley, musing slow ; 
They seek like me the secret shade, , 


But not like me to nourish woe! 


The fruitful scenes and prospects waste 
Alike admonish not to roam; 

These tell me of enjoyments past, 
And those, of sorrows yet to come. 


LINES COMPOSED IN THE SHRUBBERY,AT BULSTRODE, 
On hearing the verses of Cowper; entitled 
“ THE SHRUBBERY.” 


ai a scéne of perfect rest, 
scseheaaeaen strangely sad those numbers sound, 
> it like a new creation blest, 
earthly beauty smiles, around, 
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bac asta aia prerevemhane eee Statelyhead. ; 
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ie rich luxuriant Secu that = a 
|The essence of, hai aloness (ic) | 
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In such a scene, at such an hour, 

When_earth refleets, the joy of heavens; 
As if again to Eden’s bower 

A cherub-hand the key had given. 
How pensively ‘that music s¢ems 

To murmur like a lonely dove, 
When of its vernal days it dreams, 

Its first young hours of joy and love. 
Oft have I felt within my soul 

The echo sad of every line, 
Have seen the waves of sorrow roll, 

Most mournful poet, like to thine. 


But now. an evening fair like this 
A glory shadowless can fling, 
To every sight and sound of bliss 

My heart. responsively can sing. 


The storm has pass’d in peace away ; 
The sun has risen upon my sight ; 
God of the dark and wintry day, 
Be thou my God when all is night. 
Poetical Remains of a Clergyman’s Wife. 


i 


THE THREATENED MONTPENSIER-MARRIAGE. 


“Spain for the Spaniards! Never for Frenchmen!”—WMS. 


Un ess England interfere to prevent it—and the People toa 
man would back the Government; the more heartily as the 
interference should be the more peremptory and inflexible—an 
outrage is about to be consummated such as it is inconceivable 
that the civilization of present times should ever witness, and to 
which the barbarism and fraudulence of past ones can scarcely afford 
aparallel. Toserve THE PROJECTS OF AN INDIVIDUAL, thereby 
endangering ‘the peace of two Great Nations, at least ; a brace 
of Royal Marriages have been arranged, with a silence and a 
secrecy ‘worthy of a conclave of petty larcenists: by means of 
threats and coercion characteristic of bullies: in foul defiance of 
the faith of treaties: and in utter contempt of all the forms of in- 
ternational courtesy and diplomatic regulation. 

Louis Philippe, whose person we would ever wish to be pre- 
served from harm, but whose Conduct we have ever disliked, in 
attempting a forcible union between his son, the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, and the Infanta of Spain, is sowING BROAD-CAST THE 
SEEDS OF FRATERNAL’ BLOODSHED AND INTERNECIVE STRIFE ! 
God help the unhappy young Prince, if his better angel rescue 
him not ean the false,’ the fatal, position in which ‘his avaricious 
and short-sighted father would place him! Ay!’ Louis Phi- 
lippe, short-sighted! We say, with Aristotle, “ wait till a man 
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be dead before you pronounce him to have been either happy or 
wise.” Louis Philippe, measured, some day, by the ultimate 
consequences of his ignoble manoeuvres, and hisgeneral diplomacy, 
and not by their first fleeting and plausible appearances, will be 
found to have been as deficient of POLITICAL WISDOM, as of 
POLITICAL SINCERITY. He is now attempting, as he has at- 
tempted before, to conserve his dynasty by means best calculated 
to undermine it. If he have not a care in time, he will bring 
it toppling about his ears. The French require their Sovereign 
to live and to reign, not for himself, and his heirs, but for them 
and their posterity. Z'hey know, and it is for him to discover, 
that the surest way to establish and perpetuate the former is 
to benefit substantially and permanently the latter. 

Homines sumus : it defies our philosophy to conceive, how an 
old man can lay his head on his pillow at night, and calmly 
contemplate an act—not of necessity, but of avarice and ambi- 
tion commingled—whose inevitable result will be, ‘‘ to cry Havoc 
and let slip the Dogsof War!” A Father well stricken in years, 
sending a son whom he loves to a bridal—whose inauguration 
will be hailed with curses of execration, and whose aftercome 
avenged in torrentsof blood. The omens against the consumma- 
tion of this terrific blunder and crime are manifold—they are 
evil. Let him take warning ere it istoo late. If he love his son, 
for his sake let him abandon this insane, this fatal project !—If his 
Son’s intended bride—for the sake of both,—if his Cdusitey—for 
the sake ofall !—if the Peace of the world, for the sake of mankind! 


THE BRIGHTON PAVILION. 


Great excitement has prevailed among the holders of property 
in Brighton, and those who are interested in the welfare of the 
town, by the announced determination of the Government to 
dispose of the Royal Property, comprehended in the Pavilion, 
ind its Grounds. Many propose are afloat for purchasing the 
property for the use and embellishment of the place, and in 
order to add to the attractions by which visitors are induced to 
sojourn on that part of the sea-coast. We are as yet but scan- 
tily informed of the different propositions, and how far they are 
reconcileable with one another, or judicious in themselves :— 
but one Appeal of The Town, to the Government, is so just in 
itself, that we trust it will be listened to and conceded at once, 
and with a good grace into the bargain. It is this—That the 
Crown should present back again to the Town so much of the 
Pavilion as were originally presented by the Town to 
George the Fourth. The implied condition of honour of such 
a gift was, that it should be usep, and NEVER soLp, and that 
when Royalty ceased to have any use for it, it should revert to 
- jts original Donors, 
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', RELATIVE TO THE DENIZENS OF THE OLD HOUSE. 


‘Tue exterior of the house, as has been intimated, looked old 
and,dilapidated, but it wore a far more ruinous aspect within, 
andthe old walls seemed ready to topple down. , Moreover, 
though it. was, but little past noon, yet. almost, all the windows 
being blocked up, the interior was rather dark, aud this, rendered 
it.. more remarkably gloomy. . The old woman, however, having 
secured the outer; door, procured a light, and she.was thus able 
to. pursue. her way, with perfect facility... 
rely followed her in silence, but not unobservantly, up a 
long creaking staircase, which it looked like temerity, to ascend. 
nt, pushing, ,onward,; they, met..with no impediment, and 
finally arrived. at: the uppermost room, of the. house, 
olt_ was, along, ,low attic,, full, of recesses. and. projections, 
which, even in,the middle of the day, appeared dark and lowering ; 
and was dimly lighted by two lattices—one in front, and the 
other at the back. The roof was broken and crazy—the walls, 
which bent beneath its weight, were smeared with moisture, and 
stooned | with cobwebs; and a pallet-bed, a table, and: two 
irs, as\unpromising and unsightly as the walls, constituted 
the!wholeof the furniture. : 
Having glanced at these ‘particulars; Harold, now more’ at 
easep turned to‘ survey iis hostess. In the interim, she’ had 
beemiearnestly regarding him; but, ditectly he: turned. to*her, 
she pares her glance, and ‘almost averted her face. A doubt 
ofither! fidelity’ involuntarily flashed across him. Her appear- 
aneeysitidedd;'no less’ than her’ manner, was well calculated: to 
excite’ sucha’ sentiment; and, as he glanced’ ovér her person; 
his ‘suspicion that'she meditated treachery became mote rooted: 
acduntenance was ugly in’ the extreme—almost hideous ; 
ald he¥ Yigure\!originally imperfect, had become sa warped ‘by 
timie}o or by disease} that she was quite crookeds ‘She spoke in 
athoarsd voite,\which was rendered doubly odious, oi a first ac 
tance, by'a ‘strong nasal fwatig.! 8 OY 
ta Shall the elect) then, ‘becditie a’ mark and a bédcon for the 
Gfebvof ths ungodly 2” ‘slic inquired) indignatit at Harold's pros 
longed stare. BOE ery 
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‘“* You, mean, I suppose, that: you are one of thé elect, Gam- 
mer 2?” answered;Harold, ‘':Prithee hew were you chosen ?”’ 

‘1 follow the true calling,’ answered the erone 3. f and the 
true ¢alling,:it is written,,is. not-for the wngodly. |! Verily, in 
these, latter days, there shall.be tribulation: and a:terrible out- 
pouring for the scorner. Verily, my lot is as a goodly vineyard, 
and my, portion is milk and honey, and oib and wine” »\\\«: /! 

“Only for) the wine, this were, methinks, but poor: fare, 
gammer,” returned Harold ; ‘‘ but, whatever you may do with 
the oil, I warrant you take but little of the milk and honey. 
I am. so far of your taste, that if you can, without, despoiling 
yourself, furnish me with a tankard of the wine, I shall hold 
myself your debtor.” 

**Man, I drink no wine!”. rejoined his hostess, ~ sternly. 
‘** But, as thou art a son of darkness, thou must needs have it ; 
and I will not gainsay thee.” 3 

With these words, she broke away, and quitted the room ; 
and Harold, left to himself, began to regret that he had pro- 
vokedherenmity. Hisregret, however, though sincere, speedily 
subsided, and made way for more serious reflections. While 
he was thus engaged, the, old: woman re-appeared.; and without 
speaking: a word, or even raising her keen eyes, set before him 
a tray of refreshments... To his surprise, however, he found that 
the repast was prepared for two. 
. “IT dine alone,” he remarked, in a decisive tone. 

“Will not his—I mean the master, be here?” she asked, 
with some traces of embarrassment. . 
- Whom call, you the master?” replied, Harold, fixing his 
eyes on: her face. 

** Why, the—he that brought you hither,” said ‘the old 
woman, 5) 

** He will not, be here,” answered Harold. 

“‘ He willbe here anon.” 

** That. he. will not,” pursued Harold ;.*‘‘ and, indeed, I look 
not to see him for several days.” | 

He observed that, though she strove to concéal it,'the old 
woman was evidently disconcerted at this intelligence; and her 
apparent: ‘discomposure afforded him new cause to suspect her. 
But, though he was convinced of her intention to betray him, 
he did not suffer herto see, by any alteration in his manner, 
that'he had the. least:suspicion of her; and’ she left the room 
without ne itiage oft yf! 

However much he might be alarmed, he did not scruple, on 
her departure from the room, to ‘do ample justice to his refec- 
tion; and whatever, might :be: his feelings towards her; he found 
no! reason to quarrel with her housewifety. ‘| But he~still pon- 
dered of, the various doubts that had: occurred. to him. | Oui con- 
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sideration, however, he: imagined that. it was Monmouth, not 
himself, whom, she aimed to secure; and, certainly, the reward 
affered for: Monmouth's apprehension might well provoke her 
avarice. ‘ If this were the case; he was in no immediate danger, 
and heimight, by a skilful counterplot, be able to thwart her 
machinations. 

Rising from: the table, he proceeded on tiptoe to the neigh- 
bouring staircase. He wasso entirely ignorant of his situation, 
that he was not even aware, from what had hitherto transpired, 
whether he and his hostess were the only inmates of the house ; 
and,:indeed, this uncertainty was the principal source of his 
alarm. He determined, therefore, whatever might be the con- 
quence, to make a survey of the house; and, with this view, he 
presented himself on the staircase. 

He was on the very point of descending the stairs, when, 
peering over the banister, he discerned the old womarn-below. 
He hastily drew back his head; but, as he remained on the 
alert, he could still hear her pass up the passage, at the foot of 
the stairs, towards the outer door. Then, looking down, he 
saw ‘her open the door, and, with a quick but cautious step, 
sally forth, closing the door in her rear. 

‘Tovall appearance, he had now an opportunity of surveying 
the! house; and, as will readily be supposed, he did not hesitate 
_to embrace it. He found it, however, a more irksome task 
than he had anticipated. It was an extensive building; and as 
ib.was situated in the vicinity of the Prerogative Court, had 
originally been let out in chambers, or offices, to a swarm of 
notaries; but, having been partially destroyed by the Great 
Fire, it had fallen into decay, and was now marked out to be 
pulled'down. Harold passed from room to room, and floor to 
floor, without discovering a trace of occupation—most of the 
windows being without frames, though defended by boards, and 
even those which were still furnished with glass were well 
seeured,. The floors were coated with dust, and, here and there, 
displayed fragments of lath and plaister, which had fallen from 
the walls, and, indeed, the walls themselves seemed not indis- 
posed to follow theirexample. It was: drawing towards evening ; 
ans} from the:defective condition of the windows, only ‘a faint 

ht prevailed, but he still pursued his survey. Descending 
the stairs, he finally»arrived at the lowermost rooms of the 
house, below 'the. level of the ground; and here, as he had ex- 
pected, he found the apartment oceupied by his hostess. 
wultsiwas:roomy,in its dimensions, and was’ provided, like his 
Qwiy with but:a scanty supply of furniture ; but a sea-coal fire 
blazed in’ the grate, and;:altogether, it wore’ a cheerful and com- 

blésaspect. ‘i But he: hadvno time to” examine ‘it narrowly. 
Ix) indeed, had: he glanced once-around; when the creaking 
3 AA 
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of the outer door, followed by a hasty and shuffling footstep, 
warned him of the old woman’s return. Listening a moment, 
he found, to his great chagrin, that she was not alone, and he 
quickly discovered that her companion was a man. In this 
dilemma, he was at a loss to decide how he should proceed. If 
he sought to retreat, he must, as a matter of course, meet them 
on the stairs, and, by a step so inopportune, might precipitate 
the measures they were taking for his destruction. On the 
other hand, if he remained where he was, his present position 
was equally hazardous; and, having no means of defence, he 
might be at once overpowered. As these considerations 
flashed across his mind, his eye, in running round the room, 
rested on a neighbouring closet ; and, flight or inaction being 
alike dangerous, he hastened to bestow himself within it. 
Almost as he did so, his hostess and her guest made their 
appearance. : 

On entering the kitchen, they looked cautiously and sus- 
piciously round; and Harold, who kept his eye on their move- 
ments, half-feared that they might examine the closet. This 
precaution, however, did not occur to them; and, apparently 
satisfied that he was in his own chamber, they now sat down, 
and entered into conversation. 

The light of the fire falling full on the stranger, Harold was 
enabled to obtain, through the partly-open door (which was 
nearly opposite to him), an accurate view of his person; and, 
from all that he observed, it was not calculated to re-assure him. 
He was a tall and gaunt, but powerful-looking man—about 
midway between his fortieth and fiftieth year—with a harsh, 
stern countenance, and his hair combed down to his eyebrows, 
giving him the appearance, at first sight, of having no forehead. 
He was armed, like most of the bravoes of his time, with a long, 
straight sword, and a brace of pistols—which list, whether from 
ostentation, or mere bravado, he carried openly in his belt, and, 
from his continually raising his hand to them, seemed particu- 
larly anxious to bring into carly requisition. 

* Sister,” he said, in a nasal tone of voice, to the old woman, 
** "tis but again setting the springe.. But do thou have a care, 
in the meantime, as thou wilt share the spoil, that the new-comer 
see not his danger, or, mayhap, our purpose will be defeated.” 

**T will be wary as Judith,” answered the crone. 

_ “And, verily, when the days come, thou shalt be as a green 
vine in Israel,” replied the man.  ‘‘ The man Charles, indeed, 
though he feigns to seek his capture, would rather see his cub 
<r but his popish brother will not have it so, and our re- 
ward is sure. 

“Tis a good reward!” exclaimed the old woman eagerly. 
“Woman, be not greedy after mammon!” whined her ac- 
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complice. “’Tis the reward, not the deed, thou covetest to 
secure, and thou shalt find thy reward in thine own blood!” 

“Ha! ha!” screamed the old woman. ‘ Thou wilt win my 
share of it, then, by murdering me? Curse you! Ha! ha! 
Have I found thee out, villain ?” 

“Thou art a Jezebel!” answered the bravo, shaking his fist 
at her. ‘‘ Ah! still laughest thou? Icharge thee, Satan, come 
out of her!” 

‘*T will be even with you!” criedthe old woman. “ I will 
set forth to the young man, who is no craven, what you design 
against him.” 

* Then, wilt thou mar thy fortune!” answered the other, in 
amore soothing tone. “ But come, Gammer, let us work toge- 
ther! ’Tis a pity to miss, through our own wilfulness, so great 
and precious a booty; and only a hearty union can secure it 
to us.” 

‘Well, well, I bear no malice,” returned the hostess. ‘ But, 
touching the matter of the reward, can we rely, think you, on 
this Sir Herfort ?” 

“ Sir Herbert, you mean—Sir Herbert Symonds,” said the 
bravo. ‘* Yea, verily, he is as a prophet in Israel.” 

“ Which means, I know, that he is a scurvy rogue,” ob- 
served the old woman. 

“ Woman!”—began the bravo: but, checking himself, he 
added, in another tone—‘‘ Well, it may be! but I have seen 
the Popish man myself.” 

* The Duke of York ?” 

** Ay,” said the bravo; “and he told me, for your good com- 
fort, that both ends of the outer court are guarded. Fire a 
pistol] out of the window, when you have snared the chief bird, 
and the house will be surrounded.” 

“Then, it were better, methinks, to take the new-comer at 
once,” observed the hostess. 

** Nay, nay; for that, peradventure, would spoil all,” replied 
the bravo. ‘‘ But take care of him. Sir Herbert.Symonds, 
who is dwelling hard by, with his winsome leman, and her 
godly grandfather, Colonel Mowbray, will give something extra 
for him. But enough! I must away, now; and if our gal- 
lant stirs, do you remember the signal ! ” 

Thus speaking, he sprang to his feet; and his accomplice, 
not sorry to be rid of him, hastened to marshal him out. As 
_ they stepped softly from the room, Harold, rendered restless by 
their revelations, silently emerged from the closet. He deter- 
_ Mined to make an effort to pass up the stairs. On gaining the 
passage, however, he found that, as she was already on the 
point of returning, the old woman would meet him at the top, 
and would then be apprised of his reconnoissance. It was of the 
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utmost importance that he ‘should'‘not ineur her observation. 
There was a'small recess, or niche, on the landing, at’the top of 
the first flight of stairs, and, as ‘it was now quite dark, he hoped 
that he might safely make a halt here, ‘and that, in the prevail- 
ing obscurity, his hostess would ‘pass’ him’) unobserved.) He 
glided softly up the stairs ; but though, in his ascent, he scarcely 
suffered his foot to alight, the stairs were 'so nm that he eould 
not avoid making a noise. Buthe gained the niche anobserved, 
Here he drew himself up, and, with watchful eagerness, awaited 
the approach of the old woman. : 

She was seemingly as desirous as himself not to attract notice. 
She came along with a cautious step, pausing, every’ now and 
then, as she neared the staircase, to listen: On gaining the 
staircase, she came to an abrupt halt; and seemed, by her un- 
decided manner, to meditate a vi-it' to his: chamber.’ Harold 
awaited her decision with the utmost anxiety. His heart beat 
more widely ‘as, bearing in mimd’'the stake ‘at issue, he con- 
sidered the consequences which would result ‘from her going 
straight to his chamber. At one moment, indeed, he became 
so desperate, that he half determined to spring from his covert, 
and make her a prisoner.’ He then reflected, with his usual 
forethought, that this step would only precipitate his destruc- 
tion, and, while it entailed ruin on ‘himself; would prevent him 
from taking any measures for the preservation of Monmouth. 
As he started this reflection, his hostess; from whatever motive, 
relinquished her idea of repairmg to his chamber, and proceeded 
to descend the stairs. He searcely ventured to breathe as she 
drew nigh. The feeble light that prevailed falling fall upon her, 
he could see her outlines distinctly’; and he faneied: that, if her 
eye should turn on thé niche, he’ must be equally apparent. It 
was an interval of thrilling suspense. But, free from suspicion, 
the old ‘woman came heedlessly on, and passed him unknowingly, 
Harold paused till she had gained her den, when; with a quick, 
but cautious step, he stole out of his covert; and passed noise- 
lessly up the stairs. — | H 90 Tie 

On reaching his chamber, he threw himself into a ‘ehair, and 
sought to recover his natural equanimity. © ‘This, indeed; was im- 
perative upon him’; for he had been seated but a'few moments, 
when a subdued creaking without, on the adjacent stairs, prepared 
him for a visit from’ his hostess. She ‘entered! almost’ ‘directly ; 
and a light which’ she bore in her handy more'as an excuse for her 
visit, than to’ actommoedate*him; enabled her to‘note his aspect. 

What seek*you'?” deniandedHaroldsso%) oon) 

“* T haye brought you @ light,” replied. his hostess; “ but thou 
art, [ fear me, of that stubborn’ and perverse’ generation, to 
whom the fight is as darkness”! or itov yiootse on 6 
‘* Enough!” observed Harold: T would be alone !” 
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Whether it was. that she had no desire to prolong the inter- 
view, or:was repelled by his manner, the old woman made him 
no, answer; but, with a sullen and, dogged look, silently laid 
down the light, and withdrew. Relieved by her departure, 
Harold. began to ponder, with a not unreasonable solicitude, on 
the treacherous communications he had so fortunately overheard. 
‘What most interested him, however—and, indeed, aroused and 
grasped. his every sympathy, was the allusion made to Agatha 
Mowbray. She then, it would seem, was in perfect safety, 
though in the house of his deadly enemy—who, after despoiling 
him» of his birthright, now sought to compass his death. She 
was spoken of as his mistress! After all her vows—after all her 
seeming purity, she had broken her plight to him, and accepted 
the love of a monster! 
hic The mere thought almost maddened him! Let him but once 
establish her guilt, and death, in whatever shape it might come, 
would be welcome. But he could not associate her image with 
any ideas of infamy. It was impossible, he thought, on con- 
sideration, that she could ever forget how sacredly she was 
bound to him. He had but to.appear before her, and her con- 
istancy, on which: he:so firmly relied, would instantlybe mani- 
fested,, But how was he to accomplish this desirable object? 
#®Symonds-House, her present abode, and the town residence of 
Sir Herbert, was but.a few streets distant; and, supposing it to 
be his rightful inheritance, he had often regarded it with earnest 
euriosity. He now called to remembrance every particular of 
As situation. It stood on the banks of the river, from which a 
garden, bounded only by a low wall, seemed to promise ready 
access ; and, as he recollected this circumstance, the chief ob- 
i8tacle.to his design appeared to be removed. His next diffi- 
tulty was, how to intorm Agatha, without incurring observa- 
tien; that he. wished to communicate with her, and would 
Wait, her appearance, in the garden. After a while, he. deter- 
-mined to write her a billet, and trust to chance, or some favour- 
able circumstance, which he would immediately turn to account, 
bfor its safe delivery. 
‘ini After'.a. brief search, he found his patron’s writing materials, 
@ad;,resuming his seat, penned the important billet, _He then 
narese; and. resolyed, if possible, to steal unperceived from the 
_ house; and reconnoitre the lodging of his mistress. foes 
vod He found. a, long cloak, in .the passage, which, as it would 
Serve to cover his suspicious-looking vestments, he eagerly drew 
on; and then prepared to! set forward. It was very dark, but 
«though! all was quiet, he shrank. from bringing out the light, 
olest he should,attract the attention of his hostess... The stairs, 
though he scarcely ventured to alight on them, seemed. to creak 
more loudly than’ ever; and, tread. as carefully as he might, he 
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was continually making a false step. He hardly expected to 
escape the surveillance of the old woman; and, every now and 
then, he paused, with breathless anxiety, to ascertain that all 
was still. In this way, keeping close to the wall, and scarcely 
daring to breathe,he groped his way down the stairs, and finally 
arrived in the passage below. 

Here he came to ahalt. The difficulties of his adventure, 
indeed, had yet barely opened, and he could only hope to sur- 
mount them by the liveliest circumspection. But, listening 
attentively, he heard nothing to cause him alarm, and, after a 
brief pause, he resumed his progress towards the door. 

He found, on a clase examination, that the door opened with 
a spring, so that he could command ingress or egress at his 
pleasure, without requiring the assistance of an inmate. This 
discovery, as will be supposed, occasioned him considerable 
satisfaction ; and, emboldened by his suceess, he softly closed 
the door, and sprang into the outer court. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONCERNING HAROLD'S ADYENTURE IN ST. GILES'’S FIELDS. 


A MOMENT’s reflection, reminding him of all that he had 
overheard, induced Harold to proceed more warily. He re- 


collected that, to secure the apprehension of Monmouth, both 
the outlets from the court were guarded, and that any appear- 
ance of haste might lead to hisdetention. Fortunately, the 
night, though yet early, was not of the brightest; and, from 
this circumstance, he flattered himself that his egress from the 
house might be overlooked. But his equanimity was somewhat 
shaken, when, arriving at the end of the court, he found himself 
confronted by a stalwart bravo, who appeared disposed to impede 
his passage. 

** Now master! what’s amiss?” demanded Harold. 

The stranger, whom he rightly conjectured to be a spy, 
glanced earnestly at his figure, and then stepped aside. 
_ “Ha! ha! no matter!” he laughed. ‘At. first sight, 
peg. I thought you were for me, but you are some inches 

"Tis well!” answered Harold. “I am not for a quarrel.” 

“Then, go your ways,” returned the other; “and, if you 
would go whole, let us have no words.” 

“« Ay, ay, ‘tis the best parting,” rejoined Harold, 

“* Cease your prate, then, and go your way,” cried the bravo. 

Harold, though he was. eae felt strongly inclined to 
resent his insolence ; but,. remembering his situation, he thought 
that the better part of valour was aerate and so walkc- 
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quietly on. Pushing into the Strand, he turned off near 
Somerset House, on the same side of the way, towards the 
river; and made directly for the residence of Sir Herbert. 
The road, being a diversion from the main thoroughfare, was 
very narrow, and ran between two walls, one of which, on his 
left hand, enclosed Sir Herbert’s garden; and consequently, he 
was not likely to be overlooked. As he neared the river, he 
came abreast of the mansion, which, being in a line with the 
wall, presented one side to the street, from which a flight of 
steps opened to the door. A few paces further on, the wall, 
hitherto unbroken, made a curve inward, for the convenience of 
turning a carriage, or chair; and here, after assuring himself 
that he had not been observed, he resolved to watch for some 
favourable occasion for transmitting his billet to Agatha. 

It was intensely cold, but, harassed by a thousand anxieties, 
he did not heed the severity of the weather. In his present 
adventure, his ardent passion for Agatha, which distance and 
action had softened, but never subdued, was brought more fully 
into play, and, by its absorbing presence, rendered him insen- 
sible to everything else. He felt a secret pleasure in being 
near her, although, to all appearance, it was very unlikely that 
he would ever see her. He called to remembrance, in fond 
and welcome succession, numberless recollections of her ex- 
cellence, tenderness, and innocence; and, in their seemingly 
eternal separation, they each presented to him some new 
attraction. Every moment he felt more and more convinced 
that she could not be faithless. Whatever might be the result, 
he resolved that, by some means or other, he would make his 
way to her presence, and, with the most solemn and earnest 
asseverations, assure her of his unalterable fidelity. 

As he was musing on this determination, he was alarmed by 
the approacli ef footsteps. Looking wistfully up the street, he 
saw an object coming along, which, on a second glance, he dis- 
covered to be a sedan; and as the chairman would undoubtedly 
seek to turn it round, when they came abreast of the house, 
the curve in which he was standing was no longer tenable. 
His quick apprehension soon opened to him a path for retreat. 
The road, though little frequented, terminated on a flight of 
Stairs, leading to the river; and, keeping close in the shadow 
of the house, he crept round to the stairs, and slid down. He 
remained here for several. minutes, crouched against the wall ; 
but as he began to fear that, while he was thus inactive, he 
might miss an opportunity of communicating with Agatha, he 
ultimately determined to return to his former position. This 
was a task of no little difficulty. But, crawling up the stairs, 
he found, to his great. satisfaction, that the two chairmen had 
broken into conversation, and, thus engaged, were not likely to 
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observe him. Creeping stealthily along, as before, in'the shadow 
of the house; he now made his way forward, and finally arrived 
unobserved ‘at his original covert.. Here comparatively at 
his’ ease, he was not imattentive to the discourse of the chair- 
men; L tsa 

*‘ And so, Will,” said the taller of the two,“ you thinks as 
how it’s all hookey with him ?” ; 

** And ‘no mistake!” answered Will. “And Madam Ports- 
mouth, ' they say, is likewise'to have the billet.” 

‘Why, this, now, is something like a plot!” returned the 
first'speaker.’ ‘I'd give all the plots we’ve had—Popish, Meal- 
tub, and Rye-House together, ‘for this ’un.” | . 

** As for the matter o’ that, this an’t no plot,” remarked Will, 
in a dogmatic tone. ‘‘ The fact on it is, the Duke o’ York, 
who's ‘been a+pullin’ the reins rather tight lately, wanted to be 
king all out, and old Rowley wouldn’t stand it. Arter all, 
there’s worse fellows than Rowley !” 

Ay, lll warrant you!” returned his companion. “ He's 
worth six popishes! ” 

‘“But little Nell, Jack !+-she’s the: one!” resumed Will. 
**Jt’s all along of her, they say, as*this piece of work’s been 
done. ' Bless‘ her eyes! when I sees her, on the grand court 
days, in her fine state coach, I can’t help ‘thinkin’ of them times 
as I’ve bought oranges’ on her; and'heard her talk flash. She's 
a true Protestant!” 

**A -reg’lar ’un!” concurred Jack. 
|“ Lor love you! I’ve seen her, Jack, when she was a orange 
git, a-floutin’: and larkin’ with the gentry-coves hike a real 

y;”” pursued Will.“ And now, arter all this ’ere, her son ’s 
made a Duke; and ‘she’s beat the Duke 0’ York.” 

“Yow an’t» heard who’s to ‘be governor, I suppose !” said 


‘ 


Jack, in a tone of supreme indifference. 

‘ Why, Rowley, you see, was ‘took ill this evenin’,” answered 
Will; '“ and ‘so’ I an’t hada opportunity ‘of givin’ him my 
Mum!” said Jack! They're a-comin’ !” 
vr Act thissmoment, indeed,thedoor of the’ mansion, which had 
previously been ee (as though ‘their presence without 
oe cee Se e =e ee drawn: to back;‘and.a lady 
and:two eavaliers‘appeared:in the passage.» They were attended 
by a link-boy ; oat as they SuitishsBed to the ~y Harold: was 
enabled'to discern; in the increased light; that: the lady was no 
— Oe uae haan Peat ertin‘amoment. Mean- 
while, a, guided’ 1e link-boy; passed slowly down the 
steps. The taller of hee Savaliera aah he’ fetenigliaesd as Sir 
Herbert, was preparing’ to follow‘her, whén his‘¢ompanion drew 
him back. Harold’saw‘his advantage;‘and creeping under the 
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shadow of the steps, he glided up to Agatha’s side. Startled by 
his appearance, she was about to utter a seream; but fortunately, 
as the ery arose to her'lips, the light of the link fell full: on his 
face; and‘she checked herself. But:she betrayed such: marked 
confusion, that Harold, fearing to alarm her, shrank from giving 
her the billet, and thought it expedient to slink back to his co- 
vert. All this passed with the rapidity of thought. As Harold 
regained his retreat, the link-boy, hearing a noise behind him, 
suddenly turned round ; Colonel Mowbray and Sir Herbert de- 
scended the steps; and the two chairmen prepared to set forward. 
Agatha, repressing her agitation, suffered herself to be handed 
into the sedan, and, in.a moment more, the whole party pro- 
ceeded up the street. 

») Harold remained in his hiding-place till their receding figures 
had, become quite indistinct. He felt relieved, if not embold- 
éhed, by the reflection, that his proximity and design must now 
be known to Agatha, and had acquired her approbation. He 
felt assured, too, that whatever construction she might have put 
upon his long silence, or however he might have been misrepre- 
sented to her, she still regarded him with the most tender in- 
terest. _ Yet she and her grandfather evidently laboured under 
some hallucination! If he could but see her, ie hoped to con- 
vince her of his integrity; but he was imbued with a notion 
but too common, in respect to her grandfather, that age is hastv 
in its judgments, and obstinate in its animosities. 

But he resolved to make a desperate effort to present her 
withihis billet. Abandoning his hiding-place, he passed quickly 
up*the road, keeping in sight of the sedan, but never approach- 
ing it closely. The light of the link, indeed, marking its situa- 
tion, rendered a close pursuit unnecessary, and his only care was 
tokeep it in view. This became more difficult when it entered 
the Strand, where, if not steadily pursued, it was likely to be- 
come entangled, in its progress onward, with other vehicles, and 
soilost sight of. | But he succeeded in’ tracking. it to St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane; and, here again in solitude, he was just congratulat- 
ing himself on his success, when he heard a hasty footstep close 
behind him, Turning round, he: discovered a tall; gaunt man, 
‘whom,;;in despite of the prevailing darkness, he immediately re- 
ognized as the coadjutor of his hostess. 
belffrGood.even, neighbour!” said the stranger. “We seem. to 
journey the same road.” 
on*Dhe roads are many, but the way is straight,” answered 
‘Harold, in a whining tone, ‘‘ yea, verily, there/be few, in these 
datter:days, who journey in the right path.” | 
ve Yow talk. as, one! who hath authority in Israel, neighbour,” 
‘observed: the other, *verily,'there is a sweet-smelling savour in 
your words, as:it were manna in the wilderness.” 
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* They shall be as quails to the elect, and as green herbs,” 
remarked Harold; ‘ but to the ungodly as chaff.” 

‘‘T pray you, neighbour, let them be as a two-edged sword,” 
returned the stranger; “‘ which, for the wickedness of the land, 
shall still ery ‘Slay, and spare not!’ I lift up my voice against 
this generation, for a stubborn and a stiff-necked people; and | 
will pull down the golden calf, which is in the high places, from 
the pinnacle of his glory, and will set up righteousness and peace. 
Verily, a voice shall now be heard lamenting the evil; and the 
righteous Isaac Prayhard, whom Babylon feareth, shall this 
night wrestle with me in the congregation.” 

As he ceased speaking, it suddenly occurred to Harold, in con- 
sidering his words, that he was on his way to some secret con- 
venticle ; and, as the sedan still kept in their advance, he had 
no doubt that Agatha and her companions were bound on the 
same enterprise. He resolved, therefore, to keep on terms with 
the fanatic, and, if his conjecture should prove correct, make 
him his conductor into the conventicle. 

*‘ Does that worthy saint, then, hold forth to-night?” he in- 
quired, 

** He will be found in the fold, whereof, when the days come, 
he shallapprove himself the lion,” returned the fanatic. ‘* Would 
you see him im the strength of his wrestlings ?” 

“Would I see marrow and fatness?” asked Harold, ‘‘ even 
thine own words, neighbour, are as comfortable to me as oil of 
Gilead, and like a bunch of sweet-smelling sage.” 

‘Tis but true, indeed, that 1 am accounted mighty against 
Baal,” answered the fanatic, ‘‘ and, if thou wilt but listen, will 
furnish thee with a good feast of corn and wine.” 

Ané, encouraged by Harold’s silence, he proceeded to com- 
municate to him, in a strong nasal tone, such a measure of doc- 
trine and exhortation, as he thought his peculiar circumstances 
seemed to require. Harold, however, though he appeared to be 
deeply attentive, hardly heard a word of his discourse—fixing 
his attention exclusively on the sedan, which still kept the same 
route with himself. They had by this time passed out of the 
town, and, entering the open road, came to a sort of road-stone, 
or cross, faced with seven dials, which marked the boundary of 
the parish of St. Giles. After proceeding a short distance, they 
turned into a by-road, crossing St. Giles’s Fields, which, in the 
end, brought them to a substantial, battlemented house, at the 
door of which they halted. 

“‘ Here is Pizgah of the saints!” remarked the fanatic, 
“‘ verily, here are the nostrils saluted, in due season, with a sa- 
vour of balsam and myrrh.” 

* Let us enter!” said Harold. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Briackx Ditcu, BLAcKFRIARS-ROAD.—This intolerable 
nuisance still exists in Boundary-row, Blackfriars-road, although 
the inhabitants have repeatedly applied to the Commissioners 
of Sewers to have it covered over. During the many hot days 
lately, the effluvium has been so great as to cause serious illness 
to many of the inhabitants. 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES.—PRovISION roR OLD AGE. Our 
attention has‘been especially called to a ‘‘ Deferred Annuity 
Scheme,” suggested, some years ago, by Mr. Cadogan Williams, 
of Bridgend, Glamorgan, when it called forth the approbation 
of the late Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Ricardo. The scheme 
suggests the purchase of annuities, to be paid, when the mem- 
bers reach the age of sixty, and it is recommended, by the all- 
important consideration, safety ; as the payments would be made 
through the agency of the Government Savings’ Banks. Very 
beneficial results, morally and economically, and affecting in- 
dividuals, society, and the state, might be the consequence of 
such a measure well digested and perseveringly carried out. 
We conclude in Mr. Williams’s own words:—“ A deferred 
annuity scheme is easy to carry into practice, and there is no 
limit to its application in a civilised country: it requires no 
subscribed capital, no certificates of medical men, is not so open 
to imposition as life-assurances are, for it mainly depends on 
natural results, and not on morals, Had we the calamity of 
a national pestilence, it might be trying to the resources of 
life-assurances, but it would add to the wealth of the claimants 
on this scheme. ‘The scheme would enable some parents to tell 
their children, ‘ Whatever happens, if you live to be old, you 
will not be obliged to spend the remainder,of your days in the 
union poor-house.’”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


Tue Lasu.—* Call you this nothing?” The privates of the 
Seventh, or Queen’s Own Hussars, have subscribed to erect a 
stone over the grave, in Heston. Churchyard, in which the 
remains of their late comrade, the victim of military flogging, 
Frederick John White, are deposited. The inscription en- 
graved on it is, we understand, as follows :—*‘ Sacred to the 
memory of Frederick John White, a private in the Seventh, or 
Queen’s Own Hussars, who died July 11th, 1846, aged 27 years. 
The stone has been erected by his comrades, as a Testimonial of 
their deep commiseration of his fate, and out of respect to his 
memory.” 
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THe Procress or Fioaainc.—We have always been a 
flogging, or a flogged nation, and early impressions, we all know, 
form the ereed-of after life. Lhe pravtice; even now; too often 
begins in the nursery, and grows with our growth, through all our 
progress in the schools, up to manhood. In fact, flogging 1s so 
easy and compendious an ‘operation, saves sd much rouble to the 
instructor, and the power is'so gratifying to human pride, that 
whoever has flogged wien; women, or children, will:cdntinue to 
flog as long as ‘he is permitted, and insist upon’ its ‘being the 
perfection of human discipline: As a puttishment for the high- 
minded youth of England—I speak not of the corre¢tion of 
children—it has been denounced by, others in the name of 
decency and common sense, and, more especially, by the Eng- 
lish poet Cowper. And, indeed, it would be difficult:to stigma- 
tise, in sufficiently strong terms, such an exhibition as it affords 
on the person of a youth arrived at the age of puberty.—Fer- 
gusson on Military Flogging, quoted in the Topic. 


St. Marcaret’s, WeEsTMINSTER.—T wenty-four years ago, 
in No. 5, of the then Council of Ten, we wrote as follows :— 
‘“* Let a North American Indian be stationed, for the enjoyment 
of a stare at Westminster Abbey, on the pavement over against 
the northern front of St. Margaret’s Church,,and we doubt not, 
should he have his tomahawk. about: ;him,,that, in''the style, 
though not in the spirit, of the knight of; La Mancha, he would 
be guilty of a..very,/serious assault upon. this consecrated ex- 
crescence of inanimate stone. Nature and truth would make 
him a Quixote. ‘We can liken this fungus inthe lap of gran- 
deur, to nothing short’ of a Kangaroo-pouch protruding from 
the Venus dé “Medici, with ‘a chubby Cupid’ peeping ‘out of its 
cradling place.”’ "We' reproducé' this whisper, after a lapse of 
nearly a-qtiarter of a ‘Century, in order-‘to whet the official slug- 
gishness which, a¢cording’ to all accounts, has, at length; resolved 
on removing this eye-Sore, and entirely unveiling, or unscreen- 
ing, to view the noble massive section of Westminster Abbey, 
which fronts the approaches from the Horse Guards and Parlia- 
ment Street. ory BR YTWranad 1 
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,\\ o) “Lhe.mightier.man,,the mightier is the thing 

.1} .o( that, makes him honour’d, or begets him hate ; 

+ ond OP, gueatest, scandal, waits on greatest state. 

sit ovio Lhe moon being clouded, presently is miss’d, 
But little stars may hide them when, they list. 


The crow. may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 
~°" And unperceiv’d fly with the filth away ; 
But if the like, the snow-white swan desire, 
The stain upon his silver down will stay. 
| SHAKSPEARE’S Poems. 


SONNET (133) OF CAMOENS. 


Waves of Mondego! brilliant and. serene, 
Haunts of my thought, where memory fondly strays; 
Where hope, allured me with perfidious mien, 
Witching my soul, in long-departed days; 


‘oc 1’ Yes I forsake your banks; but still my heart 
aly Shall bid remembrance all your charms restore, 
»iuov And, suffering’ not one image to depart, 
x6 bot ihind lengthening distance but endear you more. 
som Let, Fortune’s will through many a future day, 
ont ~bo distant realms this mortal frame convey, 

4; 4 sport, of each wind, and toss’d on every, wave ! 
lo oeow! Yetamy fond soul, to. pensive memory true, 
conyle la; @2 thought's light pinion still shall fly,to.you, 
so ioodnd still, bright waters!. in your current lave. - 
govern fo geile ouMirs.;/HeMans’s: Z'ranslations: (1818). 
add f 9 : : : 
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ON RECEIVING A GIFT. 


, Look how the golden Ocean shines above 
%) iS Tts pebbly stones, and ‘magnifies their girth ; 
2888 (SO does the bright'and blessed light of love 
aairmoe ‘Tes bin’ things glorify, and raise their worth: 
mdse NS weeds’ seem flowers beneath the flattering brine, 
AMG SAHA Stones Tike bems, and géemS'‘as seins indeed, 
Ev’n so our tokens shine ; nay, they‘outshine | ~ 
Pebbles and-pearls;-and gems and coral-weed ; 
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For where be ocean waves’ but half so’ clear.’ 
So calmly constant, and so kindly warm, 
AS Love's most inland glowing atmosphere, 
That hath no dregs to be-uptuni'd by storm’? 
Thus, Sweet, thy gracious Gata irs gifts of price, 

And more than gold to doting ‘avarice. | 


FALSE POETS AND ‘TRUE. rt 
Look how the Jark soars upward and.is gone, 
Turning a spirit as he nears the sky! 
His voice is heard, but body there is none 
To fix the vague excursions of the eye, , 
So, poets’ songs are with us, tho’ they die : 
Obscur’d, and hid by death’s oblivious shroud, 
And Earth inherits the rich melody, 
Like raining music from the morning cloud. 
Yet, few there be who pipe so, sweet,and loud, 
Their voices reach us through the lapse of space : 
The noisy. day is ¢eafen’d by a crowd 
Of undistinguish’d birds, a twittering race ; 
But only lark and nightingale forlorn 
Fill up the silences of night. and morn, , 
os Poems, (second edition.) 





There is scarce anythingin nature more astonishing to a reflec- 
tive mind, than-the influence of one man’s thought arid: feeling 
over another, and on thousands of‘ his fellows.’ There are few 
voices in the world, but many echoes, and so thé’ history of the 
world is chiefly the ‘rise and’ progress of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of a few great men. Let a man’s outward position be what 
it may, that‘of a slave or aking, or aii apparent idler’‘in’ a busy 
metropolis, if he have hore wisdom, love, and ‘religion, than 
any of his fellow mortals, their mind, heart,and soul ate put in 
motion even against their will; and they cannot stand where 
Os yeas though they close their eyes never so stiffly. 


S epeneteenenamnel 
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(AVALANCHES OF, THE, JUNGFRAU.—+Ordinarily,, in, a sunny 
day-at noon, -the avalanches.are falling on. the’ Jungfrau about 
every, teri :munutes; with the coar! of thunder,, but they.are much 
more seldom »visible;:and sometimes, the traveller crosses the 

nie without witnessing them at all... But we vere so 
very) highly, davoured as;to see:two,,of the’ grandest. avalanches 
possible, itv the course-of;aboutan hour, between twelve o'clock 
and twe.'; One cannot conimand any Janguage te convey an ade- 
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quate idea of their magnificence. You are standing far below, 
gazing up to where the great disc of the glittering Alps cuts the 
heavens, and drinking in the influence of the silent scene around. 
Suddenly, an enormous mass of snow and ice, in itself a moun- 
tain, seems to move ; it breaks from the toppling outmost moun- 
tain ridge of snow, where it is hundreds of feet in depth, and, in 
its first full of perhaps two thousand feet, is broken into mil- 
lions of fragments. As you first see the flash of distant artillery, 
by night, then hear the roar, so here you may see the white 
flashing mass majestically bowing, then hear the astounding 
din. A cloud of dusty, misty, dry, snow, rises into the air from 
the concussion, forming a white volume of fleecy smoke, or 
misty light, from the bosom of which thunders forth the icy 
torrent in its second prodigious fall over the rocky battlements. 
The eye follows it delighted, as it ploughs through the path 
which preceding avalanches have worn, till it comes to the 
brink of a vast ridge of bare rock, perhaps more than two thou- 
sand feet perpendicular. Then pours the whole cataract over 
the gulf, with a still louder roar of echoing thunder, to which 
nothing but the noise of Niagara in its sublimity is comparable, 
Nevertheless, you may think of the trainp of an army of ele- 
phants, of the roar of multitudinous cavalry marching to battle, 
of the whirlwind-tread of ten thousand bisons sweeping across 
the prairie, of the tempest-surf of ocean beating and shaking the 
continent, of the sound of torrent-floods, or of a numerous 
host, or of the voice of the Trumpet on Sinai, exceeding 
loud, and waxing louder and louder, so that all the people in the 
camp trembled, or of the rolling orbs of that fierce chariot de- 


scribed by Milton,— . 
Under whose burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout. 

It is with such a mighty shaking tramp that the avalanche down 
thunders. Another fall of-still greater depth ensues, over a se- 
cond similar castellated ridge or reef in the face of the mountain, 
with an awful majestic slowness, and a tremendous crash, in its 
concussion, awakening again the reverberating peals of thunder. 
Then the torrent roars on to another smaller fall, till at length 
it reaches a mighty groove of snow and ice, like. the slide 
down the Pilatus, of which Playfair has given so powerfully 
ephic a description. Here its progress is slower, and, last of 

» you listen to the roar of the falling fragments, as they drop, 
out of sight, with a dead wight, into the bottom of the gulf, 
to rest there for ever. Now figure to yourself a cataract like 
that of Niagara (for I should judge the volume of one of these 
a tobe probably every way superior in bulk to the 
whole of the Horse-shoe fall), poured in foaming grandeur, not 
Merely over one great precipice of 200 feet, but’ over the’ suc- 
CT. 1846.—No. IV. VOL. VI. Bb 
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cessive ridgy precipices of two or,three thousand, in the face 
of a mountain eleven thousand feet high, and tumbling, crash- 
ing, thundering down, with a continuous din of far greater sub- 
limity than the sound of the grandest cataract. . Placed on the 
slope of the Wengern Alp, right opposite the whole of the 
visible side of the Jungfrau, we have enjoyed two of tliese 
mighty spectacles, at about half an hour’s interval between them. 
The first was the most sublime, the second the most beautiful. 
The roar of the falling mass begins to be heard the moment it 
is loosened from the mountain ; it pours on with the sound of a 
vast body of rushing water; then comes the first great concus- 
sion, a booming crash of thunders, breaking on the still air in 
mid heaven; your breath is suspended, as you listen and look ; 
the mighty glittering mass shoots headlong over the main preci- 
pice, and the fall is so great, that it produces to the eye that 
impression of dread majestic slowness, of which 1 have spoken, 
though it is doubtless more rapid than Niagara. But if you 
should see the cataract of Niagara itself coming down five thou- 
sand feet above you in the air, there would be the same im- 

ression, The image remains in the mind, and can never fade 
rom it; it is as if you had seen an alabaster cataract from hea- 
ven.—Dr. CHEEVER’s Pilgrim in the Shadow of the Jungfrau Alp. 


NIGHT. 


Leaning on Darkness, Night, with noiseless foot, 
Glides onward, like a Pi titig from his tomb, 
Through the damp cloisters of the East ; her plume 

The raven-winged Clouds ;— her rustling suit 

Of dewy drapery, the Winds that hoot : 

And flap all blackening round the formless gloom 
Of her approach ; while, quickening in her womb, 

Lurk Murder’s and Adultery’s guilty fruit ;— 

E’en yon blue Argus with his thousand eyes— 

Yon huge unslumbering creature of the gods— 
Yon sky—upon his weary watch-tower nods ; 

While. Earth in drowsy stillness darkling lies ;— 

And till Morn’s roseate banners wave unfurled, 

All good things sleep; all ill things roam the: world. 

Yoga + svojoetGoewepr’s Poems. 


(ee arta 


I, now, an early riser, love'to hail?) °° 
The dreamy straggles‘of the stars‘ with ight; 
And the recovering breath of earth, sleep-drowned, 
‘Awakening to the Wisdom of the sun, 

And life of light within the tent of heaven ;— 


I 
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To kiss the feet of Morning as she walks 
In dewy light along the hills, while they, 
All odorous as an angel’s fresh-culled crown, 
Unveil to her their bounteous loveliness. 


Look, listen! there is music in the cave, 
Where ocean sleeps, and brightness in the wave 

The sea-bird makes its nillow, and the star, 

Last born of heaven, its azure mirror ;—far 
And wide, the pale, fine, fire of ocean flows, 
Softly sublime like lightnings in repose— 
Till roused, anon, afar its flaming spray it throws. 

From Festus, a Poem. 


LUCY’S SONG. 


For every leaf the loveliest flower 

Which Beauty sighs for from her bower— 
For every star a drop of dew-— 
For every sun a sky of blue— 
For every heart a heart as true. 


For every tear by pity shed 

Upon a fellow-sufferer’s head, 
Oh! be a crown of glory given ; 
Such crowns as saints to gain have striven — 
Such crowns as seraphs wear in heaven. 


For all who toil at honest fame, 
A proud, a pure, a deathless name ; 
For all who love, who loving bless— 
Be life one long, kind, close caress— 
Be life all love, all happiness. 
From Festus. 


A THOUGHT. 
(From Metastasio.) 


In tears, the heart opprest with grief 
Gives language to its woes; 
»'In tears, its fulness finds relief, 
“\ « When) rapture’s tide o’erflows ! 
Who then unclouded bliss would seek 
On this terrestrial sphere ; 
When e’en delight can only speak, 
bo wlake sorrow-in.a tear ? 


bas ; 


Mrs, Hemans’s..Zranslation. 


a a 
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| A THOUGHT. |, 
(From Lopez de Vega.) 
Let no one say that: there. is, need 
Of ‘time for Love to. grow); 
Ah, no, the Love that kills indeed, 
Despatches at.a blow! , 
Love, all at once, should from the earth .,, 
Start up, full-grown and tall: 
If not an Adam at its birth, 
It is no Love at all. 
Lorp Houuanp’s Zranslation. 


A THOUGHT. 
(Author's Name forgotten.) 


An adieu should in utterance die ; 
If written, should faintly appear ; 
Only heard, in the breath of a sigh, 
Only seen, in the fall of a tear. 


Tue Banks oF tHE Nitx. —There is no scenery to deseribe 
on the banks of the Nile, so far as we have yet progressed ; and 
those travellers who have endeavoured to warm their imaginations 
mto a picturesque account of the ‘ flat’ but not ‘unprofitable’ 
aspect of things here, have been either romancing or dreaming. 
A: low narrow strip of cultivated land borders the river, like a 
green ribbon, on either side; occasionally, .a.mud: village, a 
Sheikh’s tomb, a coluny of pigeou-houses, a grove of palm-trees 
(the Doum or Theban palm has here replaced the gracctul 
date-palms of Lower Egypt). a sakkiah ora shadoof (both of 
them contrivances for raising the water from the river), divers!- 
fies the scene. “And beyond, nought is to be seen but tlie 
barren sands of the Libyan desert, stretching away to the west, 
and those of the desert of Suez, traversed by the Mohattam 
ridge of hills, bounding the prospect to the’ east. 

KGyPTIAN ARCHITECTURE.— We reached Thebes, or rather 
Luxor, which is opposite to.it.on the eastern, bank of the, Nile, 
in the night ; andas, before going to bed, the wind had sunk to 
a very gentle breeze, we gave orders to anchor there, Somehow 
or other, notwithstanding our determination not to make an 
unnecessary halt anywhere short of our ultimate destination, 
we could not reconcile ourselves to ‘the idéa-of passing by 
Thebes in the dark—our resolution, which had valiaritly resisted 
2 A its eI Sidhe lie sitet S)) DEZUUHIA aiiad hy? ae 
the Pyramids, staring us im thé face, as it were, broke down in 
anticipation before the fallen ‘majesty of those stupendous re- 
inains, and we even agreed that, we would indulge ourselves 
with a partial peep at them. — And so We fetired to rest to dream 
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of obelisks and sphinxes, and awoke to behold the sun rising 
above the colossal pillars of the ‘Temple of Luxor, and tinging, 
with rosy light, the summit’ of ‘the ‘lovely obelisk of pale red 
granite, whose sister ‘has' been transported from this sublime 
solitude to adorn the Place de la Concorde at Paris.’ A fragment 
of fourteen gigantic columns faces the river ; this was my first 
view of the architecture of ancient Egypt, and—shall I confess 
the truth to you ?—while lost in astonishment at the night and 
massiveness of what I beheld, 1 could not detect in the emotions 
they excited any of that delighted admiration which has filled 
me with enthusiasm at the sight of monuments far less imn- 
posing. ‘This is stupendous, indeed,’ said I to myself, ‘ but is 
it beautiful ?’ and candour answered, No! 

THe Tempe or Luxor.—We could understand nothing but 
the portions taken by us, in detail, as we passed along them, 
caretully picking our steps that we might not crush to death 
some pigeon so tame that it would not move out of our way, or 
some brood of tiny chickens just emancipated from the egg- 
shell, or some new-born lamb or kid, or some naked infant 
sprawling in the sand. Here, an old ram butted at us from his 
dark corner, as if to call our attention to the living type of the 
Ram-headed Deity multiplied in the hieroglyphics around us; 
—there; a crouching woman twitched our garments as her 
outstretched hand spoke eloquently of her wants ;—and all 
fraternizing together in the greatest apparent harmony, and 
enjoying the same decree of freedom, man and brute alike, in 
the most wretched attempt at human habitations which | ever 
yet beheld. Such is the distracting picture that presents itself 
n the interior of this once proud sanctuary of the Pharaohs.— 
From a Pilgrimage to the Temples of Egypt, §c. by Mrs. Romer. 
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co _ZENOBIA. 

Palmyra,—widowed city of the dead, | 
so{;,, 4L0w mournfully thy marshall’d columns stand 
., Gréy sentinels above that desert sand, 


a Where once thy patriot multitudes were spread, 


rordege df serried ranks, around Zenobia’s car, 
Pad S ff. 


ue odnurling defiance at despotic Rome, — 
TRE hen country’s love inspir'd the righteous war 
vd oer temples, lares, liberties, and home, 

° Yea, to the death: Palmyra, thy last boast 


b« tal / fii ry ) » © 
OW: this undaunted Queen, the chaste, the fair, 


fiik 


ii it = ‘) ft . : ; 
ete decide, and resolute to dare; 
seyic.. Sage among sages; heroine in the host : 
avi: Bigd “SSO lai i O° av. i ' ‘ : 
Hide ‘thot the fetters, us thou walkest there, 


ALBS : LJ : = J { i 
™: Liberty's martyr, those become the mdst. 
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ON ISAAC NEWTON. 


When craft and ignorance with envious tongue 


At that lone Florentine their, malice hurl’d, 


On thee his robe the parting prophet flung, 


And hail’d thy dawn to the world : 


Like the young moon the clouds of night amnongs 


Modest, and solitary, shedding forth 


O’er the broad universe truth’s holy. light ; | 


Yet ev’n- against the meekness of. thy ne 


Detraetion’s withering breath, and jealous 
Shed, not all impotent, their cankering blig ~ ¢ 


For care sat with thee at thy silent hearth, 
entle child of wisdom, whose keen. eye, 
Dissoly'd the sunbeam, pierc’d the depths of earth, 


And read the unwritten charters of the sky. 


[Galileo of Florence died in the same 
great Astronomer, ] 


me (1642) that gave birth to our 



























It was eaabiele Night 
Fixed for her burial—and I sat alone : 

I was not mad, for I had consciousness, 

And knew my desolation. The deep toll. 

Of the loud Convent-bell, with measured stroke, 
Fell on my ear, till its repeated sound 

Gnawed, like a living thing, upon my. brain, 


...And then there came the flat and heavy tread 


Of those who bore her—they must pass my house : 
Convulsed,.I started up, and fled!—Close by, 
Sullen and black—tempting to thoughts as dark— 
The plashing river ley I neared its. bank— 
Perhaps with sinf purpose—ay, thou tremblest— 
But Peal thoughts aidalaed, bring sinful acts 
Before unthought of. In my very path, 
In that wild hour, he cross’d me—he himself 
Who had consigned her to an early tomb. 
We spoke—but what I know not; yet I know 
I taunted—spurned him—ch him with her blood. 
He challenged me and drew. I was unarmed, 
But with one hand I struck aside his sword, 
— with the other mee him a the oe iv 

so on.— urning: wi ollowea— 
Theard his voice, and his quick n Re tread— 

the gleaming of his sword 

erate, I sprang upon him, 
‘weapo n from his grasp, 






Jed, and | wrenched 
. Grape wikia his heart ! Why, girl, dost stand 


Looking upon me with-that stony gaze ? 
Lovetu’s “ Love's Sacrifice. 











upPER'’S Modern Pyramid. 
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She I love 
Is human, and, through nature’s wide extent, 
All that is human, for her sake, I love. 
Whene’er birds sing she hears them in her walks, 
Or from her open lattice. Heneeforth, birds 
Are sacred to my soul. The sun that lights 

Her daily path; mild moon and.solemn stars 
That shine into her chamber; trees, her shade 
From noontide heat ; rivers, whose winding way, 
And current fresh, and gently murmuring song, 
Combine to charm her, when. she strays, at eve, 
By their inviting banks; flowers, ministering 
Their fragrant incense to her; forest paths 
Pressed by her feet ; I love. Our planet earth 
Is her abode,—for her sake, I love earth, 

And, for earth’s sake, love all that earth contains. 
Oh! it is great and wise and good to love, 

To feel we live in all things, and that they 

Live by us, and not we by them,—to be 

The pulse to our own universe. Oh, Heaven! 
What joy it is to love! 


Heard you not yourself 
Our sprightly jests, as I led forth the train 
Through the wood’s maze? whene’er our voices ceased, 
The birds, as though they listed our discourse, 
And willed to take it up, rang blithely out; 
Above, the sky was as one ether-plain, 
And knew no speck of cloud; the golden rays, 
Glancing through ample boughs, fell on our path, 
Which shone as paved with light. O! we were gay. 


Saplings, as they gain 

Strength, and shoot upward into trees, assume 

A roughness, and a vigour, requisite 

‘To nature’s end, so that, in future years, 

They stand in giant majesty, unmoved 

By the invading storm ; and yet, methinks, 

The gentle summer zephyr lingering by 
~The Pranet that owns no motion from her breath, 
With saddened memory reealls the days 
_ When the tree’s pliant stem, and tender bough, 
Waved in kind salutation to her voice. 


baste woh 1 vad! '(Marston’s Patrietan’s Daughter. 


t teedibvibeenty ? 
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SONNET 


Qn the death of my brother, an Ensigniin the 96th regiment, who died at 
St. Croiz, aged 19, years,, 


Farewell, dear ‘partner of my youth! though ™ 
And in a distant“isle, thine ashes He— 
Perchance thy sainted spirit, hov'ring’nigh, * 

Now views thy brother plung’d in deepest woe. 

I better could have borne thy early doom, —___,_ 

Had I been tear to close thy languid eye— 
To hear thy last request —thy parting sigh—~ 

And place thy relics'in the lonely tomb. 

What—though no monumental stone is laid, 
Nor pomp funereal marks thy silent grave ; 

The rich luxuriance of the plantain’s shade 
Shall, o’er the hallow’d spot, its fragrance wave : 

While memory oft her gloomy course shall steer 

To pay the tender tribute of a tear. 

' Adamson’ & Sonnets. ( 1809.) 


ee 


LINES TO THE OLIAN HARP. 


Harp of the winds, thy tones impart 
Mysterious pleasure to the heart, 

Exalt ‘the feelings, and excite 

The thoughts to wing their loftiest flight. 


‘Tis now as though some, hidden grief, 

In plaintive murmurs, sought relief, 
Some gentler pangs than here are known, 
Sadly, yet fondly. all thine own! 


Now, louder vibrates every string, 
For winds have lent thy music wing, 
And, as thy a so wildly play, 
Entrane’d u apres tie spot 1 stay, 

ear 


Thinking I the. blissful uires— 
The tunings of their golden lyres ! 
a re dyin on, delicious ‘strain ; | 

hose ** dying falls, again’! sgh 
And, now, those’ gushes eh and rare, 
Their canteen on the: air! 


t bork eo fm, salute, 


74] be |! ; 

mute 3), 

Ae! ni rake ate her's silent our, whi Sat 
stand bat dpa hy power; ..., 

a me a bove this lower sphere, ;., . 


Visions to, see,, and sounds, to hear, 


: 
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Unhymn’d, where mortals-truth belie ; 

Unseen, except by Poet’s Kye ; 

And, as too bright for human ken, 

The waking trance o’erwhelms me—then, 

With soothing measures, o’er me sweep, 

And lull thy bard, at calm, to calm, refreshing nes 
ON. 


AUTUMNAL FOLIAGE—COLOURS ASSUMED BY TREES. 


Wide o’er the woodlands, clad till now in green, 


Autumn her gorgeous banner doth unroll; 

Not saintly missal, nor emblazon’d scroll, 
Can boast of richer hues than she, I ween. 
She holds a wondrous pageant in the wood : 


The sylph-like Birch hath dress of lemon-tinge ; 
The queenly Elm a robe with orange-fringe ; 


The warrior Beech hath ‘‘ garments roll’d in blood! ” 
The kingly Maple dons his golden crown ; 


The Sycamore a coat of russet hue ; 


While gloomy as the midnight’s frown, the Yew 
Hath his funereal mantle round him thrown, 
Lo! now, 


As though he dream’d Earth all too bright. 
Winds strip, with ruthless breath, the many-colour’d bough. 


Tue Poor.—A decent provision for the poor is the true test 
Gentlemen of education are pretty much the 
same in all countries; the condition of the lower orders, the 
or especially, is the true mark of national discrimination.— 


Dr. Johnson. 





OCTOBER. 


The woods resume their robes of. russet dye, 
Bronz’d—amber’d —sanguin’d, in the Autumn’s rays: 
The falling leaves in damp profusion lie ; 
The pheasant—drops ! and hunting stirs the ways. 


Again, the healthy ploughmen ridge the soil ; 
The threshers wield the cheerful-sounding flail ; 
The thatchers crown the stack; the hedgers toil ; 


And weighty hives for honey-jars avail. 


His early breadths the watchful farmer sows; 


Fodder and fuel swell his teeming hoard ; 


The gardens, still, their hardier flowers disclose, 


- Octobér-ale is brew’d, and hearth-fires newly glow. 
| The Author of * Rural Sonnets.” 


With fruits that keep 


now gather’d—sorted—stor’d. 


Cider and winepress with ‘their freight o’erflow ; 
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Curiosities. 
———— 

SEVERAL treatises upon, and analyses of, the Small, Debts 
Act, for the better recovery of debts, amounting to or under £20, 
entitling it an Act for the recovery of debts under £20. . This 
misrepresentation prevails, also, in a host of small brochures, as 
well as in many of the comments of the Periodical Press, both 
now, and on the occasion, a short time ago, of the, abolition of 
arrest in Execution on debts “ not exceeding £20,” and under. 


“On Thursday next, Zhe Gipsies of Science” (the British 
Association) ‘‘ will have pitched their tents at Southampton.” — 
Times, Sept. 5th. 


The word ay, which signifies yes, spelt, in all directions aye, 
which signifies ever. 


A label, affixed to a celebrated pump in the Strand, bears the 
Pra inscription :—‘‘ This pump is locked during divine ser- 
vice on Sundays, and in the week.” 


Povanp.—When a person commended very zealously the 
piety of the Emperor Alexander, Foster remarked, ‘‘ Yes, Sir, 


a very man ; very devout: no doubt he said grace before 
he swallowed Balknd, "Fraser, 


“* Political Development is fearfully quick, in Spain. It pro- 
duces, onan average, in the course of ten years, ¢wo revolutions, 
Jive civil wars, twenty Coups d’état, one royal family kidnapped, 
one Queen Dowager banished,.a dozen Prince’s sent into honour- 
able exile, two Regents, and,five Prime Ministers, compelled to 
seek safety in flight, heaps of minor officials disposed of nobody 
knows where, C: hic Osetiads torn in pieces "es the mob, or 
shot and banished without number, twenty capitals bombarded, 
and a suitable proportion of every other royal or social calamity.” 
— Times, Sept. 6th. 


——— om 


SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE FIGURE 9. 

Multiply 9 by itself, or by any other single figure, and the 
two figures i the Raied will, im. each ores added to- 
gether, amount to 9; for.example, 9, multiplied by 9 is 81, and 
8 and | added.together make 9; so on. with the other figures. 
The figures‘fo the'amount of 1, 2, 3;'4,.5, 6, 7, 8, 9, added 
together, viz., 45, will also, if added ‘together, make 9. The 
amount of oe products or thultiples of 9— 9, 18, 27, 36, 
45, 54, 63, 72, 81,—namely; 405, when ‘divided by 9, gives a 
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quotient of 45, and the figures.forming either the dividend, or 
the quotient, added together, make 9. Multiply any row of 
figures either by 9, or any one of the products of 9 multiplied 
by a single figure, as by 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, or 81, and 
the'sum of the figures added together will be divisible by 9. 
Multiply the nine digits in a following order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8; 5, by 9, or by any one of the products of 9 mentioned 
inthe last paragraph, and the product will come out all in one 
figure, (except in the place of tens, which will be 0,) and that 
figure will be the one, which, multiplied into 9, supplies the 
multiplier; that is, if you select 9 as the multplier, the product 
will be (except in the place of tens) all ones ; if you select 18, all 
twos ; if 27, all threes; and soon. Omit the 0 in the multipli- 
cand, and the 0 will also vanish from the product, leaving it all 
ones, twos, threes, &c., as the case may be.— Newspapers, passim. 





A Lottery Bill, of which the following is a description, has 

afforded us no little amusement. On a pedestal, is placed a se- 
pulchral Urn, at the right hand of which stands a Blue-coat Boy, 
in the character of a Mute or Mourner, his countenance con- 
cealed with one hand, and, on the left, a figure is sitting in an 
attitude of grief, both hands being pressed to the face. The 
inscription is this :— 
(Tie To the memory of Lotteries, which expired in the Adminis- 
tration of the Right Hon. Frederick Robinson, in the year 1825, 
after having served the State for more than One Hundred and 
Fifty Years,” Old Newspaper. (1825). 





‘Oxp Fasuionep Resoicines,—* The effigies of the Pretender, 
Pope, Devil, a fryer, and the late Duke of Ormond, which cost 
upwards of £100 in the making, were sent down this week to 

Oxford, to be burnt there amidst the rejoicings to be made for 
' His Majesty’s arrival.” ‘‘ We hear that fifty effigies are distri- 
buted in the several mugg-houses in order to be burnt at his 
Majesty’s arrival.”—-[from Hanover.]— January, 1717. <A 
““mugg house” was a low ale-house.—Old London Paper. 





ap THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


»)We are glad to find that, during the past month, the parties 
who are organizing the Incorporation of the Scholastic profession, 
and, propose constituting a College of Preceptors, &c.,&c., have 
Paap an full activity, in different parts of the country, as well as 
Metropolis ;, and.that there is, now, no-longer any doubt of 

s the oject being ably matured, adequately sustained, and effee- 
tually carried;out.. We are writing on the 24th current, (of 
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September) having, only, within the last two’or three hours, re- 
ceived a Pamphlet, just published by’ Relfe and’ Fletcher, enti- 
tled The Origin, Objects, and Transactions, ‘of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. ‘To this pamphiet, we’ shall pay full attention, ‘in due 
course, aiid, in' the mean ‘time, recommend ‘all’ ‘who take an in- 
térest/in the elevation of the character of the Scholastic profession 
(and who ought not to do so?)ito procure ‘this ‘manifesto, with 
its subjoined minutes of initiatory ‘steps and proceedings, and to 
make themselves’ acquainted / with the objects proposed to’ be 
achieved by the Incorporation of the Scholastic Protession. The 
subject is of high’ importance, in’ every point of view, and 
we trust that the public press will universally take it up, and 
expound its bearings upon our present and future social develop- 
ment and position. 


———— 


Witerature. 
THE ART OF ELOCUTION. By Georce Vanpenuorr, Esx. 
( Wiley and Putnam.) 


‘Dogs the Critic in the Atlas Newspaper when, in noticing 
this excellent work, he upbraids his fellow countrymen with 
having to acquire the art of Elocution from “an American,” 
mean to say that he is unaware of the fact that Professor George 
Vandenhoff is an Englishman—the eldest son of our Celebrated 
Tragedian of the same name? That the Son is sojourning in 
America we grant, but that he is native-born with us—schooled 
in our schools—mannered with owr manners—and thoroughly 
English in the completeness and discipline of his aequirements, 
and the tendencies to which he woitld devote them, we equally 
maintain, As the son of a “ripe scholar,” he has benefited by 
the paternal example, and resources, to become a scholar also ; 
and his present work will ‘evidence’ for him that his tastes are 
classical, his stores of knowledge and observation extensive, and 
his industry ‘commensurate. © Uy amo 

"What men must do, and do daily, they should endeavour to 
do well. Every bodyspeaks and’ reads, ‘yet how few deliver, 
even their own thoughts, with propriety! where the language 
is good in composition, there is frequently a deficiency in pro- 
nuh¢iation that mars the music of the tongue. The book before 
us is addressed Very efficiently to the purpose of teaching us to 
speak and read’ wetl—to enunciate Pitk clearocps, euphony, 
and precision. It is a work of practical utility, written with 
care and perspicuity; evidently the’ production of such a scholar 
as we have described, of one, to , who combiies with the study 
of books the observation of nature. It ‘is, unquestionably, the 
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most perfect, manual on the subject,of Elocution, .that. has ever 
fallen under our notice. ;; Had we) received it earlier, in) the past 
month, we, should, in our, present. Number, have. gone analyti- 
cally into, its, contents, and glanced at the, Controversy, on the 
subject of, Klocutionary azt,,to, which;Mr..G. Vandenhoff. chal- 
lenges,Dr, Whately,the Archbishop of Dublin, This, however, 
we must, postpone till our, next appearance, simply, in. the, mean 
time, commending the work to, those interested, as an admirable 
class book and instructor on the art of Elocution. 


' 





SURETISHIP INFALLIBLE. 


We have received a most excellent Tract on the insecurity of 
Private, and the infallibility of Public, Suretiship, which we pro- 
pose to lay at considerable length before our readers, on the 
earliest opportunity—probably, in our ensuing Number for No- 
vember. It emanates from the pen of Mr. Saunderson, late an 
Auditor of The Guarantee Society; and we trust it will cause 
the extinction of private guaranteeing in every instance where 
public suretiship isavailable. By Public Suretiship, we of course 
mean, suretiship such as is provided by Zhe Guarantee Society ; 
an associated public body, with a safe and annually accruing 
and increasing capital, It is, now, the duty which Parents, 
Guardians, Relatives, and Friends, owe, both to themselves and 
the public, unflinchingly torefuse all such applications to become 


rivate bondsmen as'are entertainable by public ones. It is a 
Bay, furthermore, which they owe to the applicants themselves, 
me by de\ facto becoming (in virtue of the annual premiums 
they set apart for the purpose) their own providers of Bondsmen, 
thereby learn an invaluable lesson of self-dependence and pru- 
dential forethought, 


r. 
Vils 
Ne 





|“ (A\PAMILY MEDICINE DIRECTORY. Br C, Dmxgronp, 
owe 293 (Simphin & Co.) 


"Pais is a Pharmacopzia in our mother-tongue—in plain 

melt ible English—and though people should be very, cautious 
how. they neglect first premonitory symptoms of consequence, 
or subject them to their own inexperienced treatment, yet, for 
a number of ‘minor ailments, or hurts, this work may be safely 
} consulted,and its remedies relicd upon. Those, also, who would 
not, and should not, ‘prescribe for themselves out of its pages, 
“find therein, that which hosts of medical practitioners are 
too habitually in haste, or too disagreeably and assumingly 
rious, to afford the patient—viz. the key to the Laoetbdne 
he remedial ingredients which they aye prescribing for him, 
‘0f, the exact purpose, for which they'are administered. In 
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ninety-nine cases out of a hundred such knowledge would com- 
fort the patient (we speak as we have felt), and, where curable, 
assist the cure. We scout all mystification of others,—in politics 
—in arts—in medicine—in everything. In this Directory all is 
simplified : mystification there is none. 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. III. 
(Punch Office.) 

Our Young Hopeful, in whose Portmanteau, it may be re- 
membered, we inserted the first number of 4’ Becketi’s History 
of England, seems, if we are to believe the rogue, to relish it 
“ pretty considerably” better than any other compilation on the 
same subject. All its predecessors he esteems “ dry ” and indi- 
gestibie, compared with A’ B.’s, and he has almost inoculated 
us with the same opinion. If laughter be good for health, we 
only know that A’ B.’s History of England progresses in a style 
to make us English the healthiest people on the face of the 
earth. 


THE DEBATER. By Frepericx Rowron. 


(Longman § Co.) 
Havine already, in our Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities, 
noticed this book, by way of extracting some of its well-put 


arguments in favour of Drama, we must be brief in our 
present remarks, and this is of the less consequence from the 
very nature of the work itself, which does not so much afford 
materiels for critical disquisition, as precepts and forms, &c. by 
the observance of which we may facilitate the acquisition of 
the faculty of Viva Voce discussion. To pobering Clubs, and 

itants to oratorical honors, it may prove a useful primer and 
book of reference and suggestion, for it contains a considerable 
list of Questions for Discussion ;—each Question, accompanied 
with references “to the best authorities on its own particular 
subject—is well Indexed: and in its main substance of pros 
and cons, is skillfully argued, and correctly composed. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By W. A. Macxrsnon, Eso., M.P., F.R.S. 


(Two Vols. Longman & Co.) 

Mr. Macxtnnon’s work, like Mr.G. Vandenhoff’s, reached us 
so late in the month just expired, that.we have only had time, as 
yet, to peruse its intreduttiblk: ‘and’ to glance slightly at a few of 
its embodied chapters,:: Nevertheless;: out sympathies go so 
cordially. with some, ofthe introductory matter, that we cannot 
refrain. . pat once, evincing :them by jon ; Teserving 
the. task of a more com ensive*notice,of the entire: work for 
an. early. opportunity. | »)iwho have watched our hitherto 
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short career since we came into management in June last, and, 
in our Sonnets for the Times, which advocate the cause of the 
Factory Children: of the abolition of that remnant of Torture- 
punishments, the Lash: &c. &c. traced the humanizing in- 
fluences which we are fain to see going on to civilise and 
replenish the earth, will comprehend the gratification with which 
we assent to these indisputable propositions.— We repeat, that 
the greater the amount of the middle class in proportion to the 
other classes, the greater is the extent of a nation’s happiness.” 
Again—*“ In tracing the progress of civilization, it is scarcely 
possible to attach too much importance to the middle class, and 
to its influence over public opinion. Wherever the impulse 
inherent in man to improve his condition has free scope, as it 
will have in a country blessed with liberal institutions and 
equality of laws, a middle class must necessarily become the 
most powerful in the community. This may be considered as 
neatly the most perfect state of civilization.” It is incontro- 
vertibly argued by our author, that in the full development of 
the middle class, exists the security for “‘ that diffused and all- 
reaching civilization which can alone exalt the destiny of 
nations, give comfort to nearly every class, and make each man 
feel that, in his degree, he has a stake in the country to which 
he belongs.”—Public opinion is aptly described by Mr. M. 
as “ The idea entertained, on any subject, by the best informed, 
most intelligent, and moral persons; which idea is gradually 
understood, and spread among the people, and aiid as their 
sentiment ;’’ and, of its inevitable and obvious tendencies, he 

bservingly remarks, “where public opinion is prevalent, it 

rows power into the hands of intelligent individuals, and 
spreads itself throughout all orders of the community. It-opens 
new channels, by which the gifted mind, in whatever en or 
condition, may communicate itself far and wide.” Again: 
“through the diffusion of education and printing, an individual 
may, now, speak to multitudes incom arably more numerous 
than ancient or modern eloquence ever electrified in the popular 
Assembly or the Hall of Legislation. By these instruments 
TruTH_ is asserting her Sovereignty over Nations ”—“ and HER 
FAITHFUL MINISTERS WILL BECOME, MORE AND MORE, THE LAW- 
GIVERS OF THE WORLD.” 


“lind bi Exhibitions. 

ef 6g ee 0 togarve Ponyrsecunic : Instrrurion. 
‘oAat invention of considerable importance is now exhibiting 
atithe-above-named establishment. It is/ for the purpose of 
vehtilatme mines. It consists’ of a capacious pair of chambers 
itiserted into large tanks filled ‘with water, forming water-founts 
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somewhat after the manner in which the gasometers at the gas- 
works are constructed. These chambers are suspended in ‘such 
a way that a reciprocating motion may be given to them. They 
are placed in such a position that a communication is made 
between them and the up-cast shaft of the mine. On motion 
being given to the apparatus, a series of inlet and outlet 
valves are brought into operation, and are so arranged, that as 
soon as the chamber begins to descend, the outlet valves open, 
and the air is ejected, and so on, alternately, a continuous circu- 
lation is kept up, the down-cast shaft supplying the necessary 
quantity of fresh air to the mine during the extraction of the 
vitiated atmosphere by the up-cast shaft, The inventor states 
that a.chamber 16 feet in diameter, with an opening of 50 feet 
area, would each minute remove 40,200 cubic feet of foul air, 
and this, he states, can be accomplished ata very trifling ex- 
pense of power. The model is deposited in this institution, 
and is well worthy the attention of all scientific men and those 
engaged in mining speculations. 


As our readers return from their tours, inland and foreign, 
and their Sea-side excursions, they. will doubtless muster in 
great force, at their favourite Metropolitan haunts, Zhe Colos- 
seum: Burford’s Panoramas: and Madame Tussaud's Waxwork 
and Napoleon-relics, Exhibition in Baker Street, Portman Square. 


BOOKS, &c. RECEIVED. 


An Essay on the character of Macbeth (Mitchell, Red Lion Court): 
eeererhs ¥ amily Medicine Directory (Simpkin & Co.) : Comic History of 
ngland, No. 3, Gilbert & Beckett (Punch Office): Sharpe’s London 
Magarine, Part ‘Xf fr spr ret The Agricultural Magazine, for Septem- 
ber (Sherwood and Suretiship, by Charles les Saunderson, 23rd edition 

(Sa s Shi “The Art of Fapuien, by George Vandenhoff, Esq. ( Wiley 
oy Domestic Hearth, and other Poems, by Isabella Caulton 
ee Manchester): An Hypothesis to explain Ezekiel’s Visions, 
ty J. R. M.D., o of Pr & Coy. The Origin, Objects, and Transac- 
tions of The College ae ee & Fletcher): The King” of the 


Cc athens ae of Civilization, by 
Ww. ‘M.P., Peon 2 oa aaa et & Ci 


TO ccemmanee bats TS. 


The communications of our econ and Devizes and Honiton friends, were duly 
: accept our best. thanks. , We, have explained, by a note, to our 
cme Suville Row. A. W.'s an oa Were left for fe Rien our Publish- 

e desire to express our sense to,our friend in George Strect. 

and Pe subsequent rectification of the omission com- 

The letter from Birchin Lane, and its accompany - 
The address of our Lenonymane inquirer 
-us, in a few days. M.C. N. will find his 

‘ia Trafalgar Square have only 





